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' ' * CHAPTER 1 \ ' , • 

l.'l.^ Introducti'on . ' 

■ . . It is now often claimed that spjp^ch addressed to children and 
speech addressed to adults diff;pr'in systematic and identifiable • ^ 
ways. This view represents a reversal of the direction taken by 
Chomsky (1967) and others (McNeill, 15170) who held the view that 
^ adult speech was' mostly ungrammat icaU replete with fals.e starts, 
^ hesitations^' smd sl:^ps of the toqgue regardless of the 'addressee . 
^ This was 'sujf^orted to a certain degree empirically by BeVer, Fodor, 
and Weksel (1965) who made ca^l-culations of . grammatical arid ungrammati- 
cal sentences in severel speech samples. • 

This position. had a strong influence on^ the theory of language • v 
development that was proposed. I.f the verbal input to the child is ' 
fragmented,*^ confusing, and to a great degree unsystematic, then 
acquisition prabably occurs independently 'of the linguist ic "environment . 
The input to the'child must play a minijnal role in the acquisition of 
language. Some verbal input was necessary , _of i!Ourse. This was clear,., 
from cases of children totally deprived of the Opportunity to hear 
language. But input was relegated to a; secondary; role. Mudh of 
language acquisition was attributed to the- child's innate capacities/ 
The reasoning was that, if the language the chiTd hears or overhears 
is* not 'of a form that reveals the 'underlying systemat icity of language, 
then some other mechanism must be available to the child in order for 
him to be able to abstract rij^les and gain"* kho^edge' about this 
systematicity . * " *, " * 

' Not all 'persons held this view. One of^the stronge.st ''opponents 
was Labov (1970). He pointed out': 

The ungrammaticality of everyday speech appears to "be 
a myth with ^lo basis in actual fact. In t^e various 
grammatical studies that we have conducted, the great 
majority of utterances — about 75^ — are veil formed ' ' ' . 
sentences by an;^ criterion. When rules of ellipsis are 
applied and certain universal editing^ rules to take care 
^ of stammering and false starts, the proportion of truly 

ungrammat ical and ill-formed sentences falls to less 
than tHO percent. (p. U2). 

Although Labov makes no specific reference to speech di rected .tQ.. 

children, others thad i/oted that the language heard, by child^-en is ^ 

likewise neither phonologically nor grammatically deviant (Brown 

and Bellugi, 196U; Waterson, 1971). ^ ^ / 

^ What are the consequences^ of this alternative view of the role^ 

of the verbal environment for a theory of language development? 

One possible consequence is ^hat greater^ emphasis is placed on ' 

the mother-child verbal interaction'and the contribution of this 
• exf-^rience to the child's learning of language. A direct result of 
..-•''^is i^ that the-, importance of the innate mechanisms is deemphasized.^ 

- • *^ • 17 
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Another consequence is that, the ohi tyi ' g- j-oU- bvcomoc-^ mur*' i mfn irUiFit. 
since the child can be seen, tis a rl)ore active participant inMJu" ' 
language develo'pment ])rtDceso. . J * 

There are tyo que&tioris reiatin^T; to the verbal iti{)Ut l6 \Av' 
child 'and hisi language development. First, what . ans th^-- * ] i n/Mii :%t i 
characteristics of speech addressed to 'th*e^ , child? This i\i <x purely^ 
descriptive question but necessarily preliminary to* the se'cond 
question: -.what features of. the\erbal environment are criticaJ f'or 
learning I'anguk'ge? Certainly , -the latter question' is* more rcLf^vatit ^ 
to a theory of language development, 'and, more broadly, to Ihr problem 
of cognitive development. Its answer, however, depends to sorru' 
extent on the ans-wer ^to the, first question'. 

The present i^vestrgat i on ^seeks in part to answer the finst 
question.. It focuses on one linguistic aspect of adult speech to th*e 
young child', the prosodic\and paralinguisti{; features of such spee^^i, 
in an attempt to s^beci fy it mor^ fully. In this sense, the study is 
intended to contribute at least indirectly to a more adequate theo«ry 
of language dj^velopment . * - ' 

Finally, the Tindirigsi of this study may contribute generally to 
a more ad'equale l^^inguLs't ic the^ory. ' Adult sj^eech directed to children 
can be cpmpared to* other kinds of systematic speech adjustments adults 
ma^e in response to different addressees i n different ^social situations 
'i.e., speech registers (see 1.2,).^ Knowledge ^abbut the '1 ingui s t i o 
features characteristic ;of these adjustments ;tnti the distri,butipn of 
'their lise.will provide information which will have to be accounted 
for eventually by linguistic thciory. | . ^ 4 

1.?. Speech Registt^rs. 
^l.P.l. Del'inition erf conctjpt. 

The term speech register refers to* a type of social variation 
in language which is defi>ried by the use to which language is put. 
Register -is tho most commonly used term, tilthaugh the tQrms speech 
variety or. speech style are also sometimes eyiiployed. A*!! these urc 
equally acceptable with perhaps the exception *t)f the word "style** 
\^1ch haa many strong associations with 1 i terature^ study and literary 
criticiem that are not appropriate to tlie present use of the term. 
An excellent oyG^rview of t'he notion -of speech register is available^ 
in Ellis anxi Wre (1969; and references therein). What follows is an 
element a r}(^^arxd^ highly schematic di-scuss^pn " of the basic^points on 
the concei^,' of register as preparation for the subb^ quent dis9USsion. 

If wp assume that the focus of linguistic study is linguistic 
behavi^or, tfie reasonable object of study is language. In studying^ 
"language" we can be concerned with (a) different codes Ctonguue^ 
languages), such as English,. Chinese / etc or (b) regional vari^^ties' 
within a single code, such as Boston English, BiTooklyn English, 
NorfjDlk English, etc., or (c)*, Social class varieties of a particular 
regional- variant^ 'Such as the English of lower/middle/upper class 
Bostonians . a latter two are not mutuality exclusive since sociaJr 
V-arieties are based Xo a degree on local variety. As Halliday, ' * 
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Macintosh' and Strevens (19*6^) suggest: t 

As one moves along the socio-economi^c senile, dialectal 

variety according to region dimii;ii^hes . ^ Finally at the - 

apex there is no regional differentiation at all, except \ 

- perhaps for the delicate shades which separate Cambridge 

13 and Oxford from each other and from the -rest. 

* ** ' * 

Registers are varieties also, but of a differjent sort than ^ 
local and social varieties. They are sei ^part frq/m them by virtue of^ 
the iiranediate* circumstances of their use," i.e, , theNidentity of the 
address<fe ( s ) and other participants in" the discourse, "the purpose of 
the communication, etc. The particular register a»speaker uses 
depends on \he social situation that triggers its u§e. Changes 'in 
the register used are evidenced in changes in l.exicon and in the 
phc^nological,^ syntactic:, prosodic and semantic features employed?. 

There are rules which allow individuals to ma*ke judgments of 
appropriateness of register use and determine when a. switch in 
register is required. These are< socially-constrained rules which 
speaker and a^idresse'e h^a^Ve inter:nalized as part Of their communicative , 
competence. The exact form and content of these rutes is as yet 
incompletely specified although some things, are kn own__(see^^ELl i s and 
lire, and section 1.2^2 and 1.3 below )v / ' \ ^ 

Universality . "The notion of re^gister seems to be; a universal. 
Registers are^ known to operate in all speeeh'communities which have 
been studied. The specific way in which , a given register, %will operate 
in a pa^-tlcular ^peech community is detisrmined by the, specific social 
fac'tors important in^ the. community , hc^ they function and the formal 
characteristics ^ of the language.' 

• Individual re^^[thiYe^ . Considered together registers caver the 
tota*l. range of language activity. T<hey a^ not marginal aspects of 
language or "special** varieties-. The entire range* of registers 
reflects the rang^ of social situations in a specific community* or 
Culture. They^ may be uSed (at least potentially) for specific purposes 
by all the" speakers/writers of a language, thereby cutting across local 
and social* dialectal varieties.^ Because •having control of a register 
entails haying knowledge of and experience* with the social situation 
which governs it*-, oo one individual controls thfe* entire range of 
registers. No one person has experienced al^^ the social situations 
in enough' ^depth to learn the entire set. 'Thus, an' individual's 
repertoire will contain more knowledge about registers in the social 
domains that he/she is involved directly and i^ss'in areas of less 
inv^lvfement^ The particular reperWire ^an individual controls is 
governed by the common social factors of age,^ sex, education level, k 
etc. , ^ * 

An individual's competence is more likely to^contain rules for 
a wider ranges ^of registers receptively than productively. An adult 
is likely to control ^better the production of those registers necessary 
for functioning in the s'ocial domain where he is most active, while 
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on the receptive side having control over still othgr registers that 
he cannot or" does not us.ually hdVe to produce. For example, the 
male speakers or Berber in .northern 'Africa have f6ll knowledge ot " - 
registers used productively exclusively by women, although they 
themselves would never use those registers in any 'oirdumstances 
(James Bynon $ personal communication). The case of bilingual 
^eakers is similar since they often, have . different distNfibutions \' . 
o\ T^gi^ster control in ttte two or .three languages known toi them. 
In many instances, thiss distribution ;s a f un,ct i'on, of' the situation 
in whit^h the language(s) was learned -and the use(s) to whi(ih it is 
put. , ' ^ ' . ^ , .. 

Interrelaj^ionship of registers' .* •Registers are interrelated in 
^the sense that ^there is a great deal of overlap among them.; ^'hey^ • 
share inany , 'in fact, most, of their features. .One view is to consider 
^the registers in a* part icula,r' language (regional vskriety) as, largely 
overlapping sets of feat'ures of which some portion of. seach ?et ,is not 
shared: 




This view, however, is similarlo the notion of isogioss in, discussions 
of* local varieties (dialectal studies )^ aiad shares many of the sarpe - 
criticisms. One such criticism is that the presence or absence of 
featurb-s is not absolute. It is more accurate to consideV absence/ 
presence as a .continuum from ^.reaper .to lesser frequency of* occur- 
rence. In this alternative vi'ew, th^ boundaries bet;ween registers 
are, determined quantitatively and set apart from one 'another by the 
^ frequency with which a f^.^ature is used. Variables ( features are- 
isolated and a register is deflned-'in relation to other registers 
quantitatively. ' • , * 

Finally, regis'ters cut across regional varieties to the e^ctent' 
•that the social factors defining 'a particular register are present^ in 
the society. For example, it is hypo^li^ized that all'speech 
communities have a register appropriate for use to young children — 
the baby talk register. This is attested for many different kinds^ ' * ^ 
of languages (see 1.3 below) and seems plausible given that all speech 

'communities have children who mus^ acquire language and whp must be 
socialized into the society:. This is not to" say that -the distribu- 
tion of individuals who control this register will be the same in 

i all communities or that the features defining the register will be , 
identical, but rather that'one can i$,olate some variety in each of 
these speech communrbies that is appropriate for use to babies and 
young children. * * • 

1-2.2. "Simplified" speech'registers *^ " . • 

There is a subgroup of speech registers which have a sufficiently 
similar set, of characteristics that they. are sometimes grouped 
together in discussions on ^typep of speech registers. Ferguscm (1971) 
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has labelled these **2iinpl i fied" regi-sters . The term -is used to refer 
to conventionalized varieties of speech which are utilized by 
speakers in situations where the 'addressee does not have full under- 
standing of the language. ' ^ ^ ' 

The iabel _^"simplif j^d" indicates the process that is* claimed to 
occur when the sp^eaker is placed iu a special kind of speech si,tuktion 
WheYi the level of linguistic competence* between speaker and addressee' 
is unequal, the speaker (here assumed to have full linguistic coiTlpe- 
tence) is thought to -adj ust ri i 1 in.^^ui r.M ^^atput to a i^vol that ' 
is **&4mpler,-' *'mqre basic," "more "clarifying." 'What exactly can be 
called "simpler" is a matter open to quest ion^'f^one want^a to 
establish strict (Criteria. However, on a mor^^intuitive 1 eve 1<' many 
of the defiriin|^ features of "simplified" registers ^o' indeed appear 
to simplify, as will become ntore evident in the discussion of the^e 
characteristics. We-^'^ow that»»it is possible fpr a scientist to^ take 
a cpmplex theory, e.g.,' Einstein's theory of relativity, and" "slinplify 
th^ content- to Its basics for the benefit of a less knowledgeable 
audience (say a f re*; hm^in, col legt.^ student),. In the same way it is 
possible to "sirr.j^Iify " an utterance ^in both content and'Yorm so that 
il ^oald be suitable for use 'to a child with limited Iinowiedge of . ^' 
language and^the real worla. The same or, similar prepositional 
conte^nt would be conveyed ^b^t in a specific" way , a "simplified" form. 

It is likely that not all the "simplified" registers or varieties 
have been i»solated or studied at this point, but' some of the most 
cpminonly ciiscus^sed examples" incl\ide: (i)^the baby* talk register, the 
variety used primarily in addressing young children, (2) the i^oreigner 
talk register ( PY-rgu'son 1971; Ferguson-, ^197^ ) , (3) the .foreign- . 
language classroom register (Henzl, 1973)*, an!d (^) the register used ' 
in" speaking to partiajl-y de.af person^ and other -individuals who have 
physica^l (or mentalj deficiencies tha*t might* affect language, compre- 
Ibension and use. this^ point, it might be us'feful to review some qf ' 

thr^ findings of th^ studies that have investigated these, registers 
^OT the purpose of comparison arid clarification. The information 
available is limited but sufficient for^our purposes. • Jhe disCAissfojn 
here will focus on the foreigfier talk register and -the foreign 
language ,classr:oom register. The. baby talk register is discussed 
in de'tail in section 1.3'below» The variety used' in >speaking"to ^ 
partially deaf persons and othevs has only been mentioned in passing. ^ 
There Mas' been no 'attempt to characterize it and therefore it will 
not be discussed. 

, , The\foreigner talk register .- Foreigner talk has been studied 
.by Ferguson ( 1971 , 1962 ) experimentally and through investigation of 
publisTied sources. The variety has d'efining phonological, syr^tactic, 
and 'lexical characteristics. Tts phonological characteristics include 
reduplication, the use of emphatic stress and intonation, slower, 
lotider speech, and .more distinct pronunciation. Grammatical- character 
istics include .th^ amission , -expansion and replacement • of certain 
material. Omissions of articles, the copula, conjunctions, subject 
pronouns , I ^nd inflections ^marking the grammaticaJL categories *of case^^ 



person, tense, ?nd humbe;r in nSuns and verbs are cominQn. Expan-sions 
include realization of the subject of ' iimperat ives aj^d the addition 
of tag questlQr>s. Replacements affect primarily negative particles, 
possessive pronouns, and 'subject p'ronouiis. Lerxical characteristic^ 
consist of subst it*utions and analytic -paraphrasing, e.'g. the use of ' 
one day gone and day before thi*s for yes terday , and the use oC special 
vocabulary, e.g. saVvy for understand . ^ ^ 

Although the chai-acterizatidn of this register' Is far from cwplete 
this listing^ indicates t?he features which exi^t in^ speech directed to 
the addressee vho has a. poor command ot the language of the speaker. 
It is not difficult to label this speech "simplified." Many of- the 
eharacteri^t j^s serve to increase redur^dancy *(e-.g. reduplication) 
while othersr-e'liminate eei;tain^ surface elements that are unnecessary 
and redundant for the purpose of expressing bAsie relationships between 
Objects and events (^.g. omission of person markings on verbs that 
are redundant with the pronoun). 

Foreign lang\;age^* classroom register . The foreign language class- 
room re'gister also has defining phonological, syntacj,ic and lexical • 
characteristics (Henzl, 1973). The language»used by speakers in this - 
study was not English, but Czech. Some of .the characteristics overlap 
with those defining the foreigner talk ^.nd'baby talk register while 
others do not.' The lack of sufficient dat?d. makes ^ it' impossible to 
decide whether these drlf ferej:^ees are due to th^ difference between 
registers or to differences between languages 

Some phonological characteristics of the foreign language class- 
room register ar.e: few hesitation pauses and slips ofi^the t9ngue, ' 
fuliy realized vowel quality, fully realized consonant clusters, and 
more pauses between sentences. Many of these chaVacterist^ics^ are 
probabi*y a direct result of the slower rate of speech that characterizes 
this register- The grammatical characterist icsVinclude the use. of 
shorter sentences^, fewer co- and sub-ordinate ,claus»es , apd' a reduction 
in the use of inflection in nouns and verbs. IhXCzach the latter is 
expressed as an increase in the use of nominative and accusative ^ . 
cases (rath%r than instrumental) of nouns which in C:^"ech have zero 
morpheme endings.. The lexicon is characterised the use of a more 
limited yoaabulary, e,g. iexclusively ^using plakat ."to cry" rather 
than all the -numerous variants plakala ~ ryala - bee el a ~ breci \ and 
more specific terms for less *sp.ecific ones, e.g. "Mr. Smith" and^ 
V gent 1 email*'* psed more than "he^^•'' "bim".# 

The purposes of studying the 'sin]j>li.f ied i^egistecs have been 
summarized by^Ferguson (1972). He proposes that- the stiidy oT these 
registers m^ay clarify the notions' of simplification in language 
and give us a better understanding*- of the factors that govera lan-guage . 
u^e. In addition, the study of the fonpigner .talk reg-istet may be of* 
value in understanding .the process of ^idginization (Ferguson, 1971). 
The study of the. baby talk register may advance knowledge of ihe 
process of child^ language development (Ferguson, 197^'; Slobin, 1967: 
^42-5). Thus, the study of thesb "simplified" registers has valine . ^ 
above providing a taxonomic characterization of an aspect, of verbal 
pWen^mena. 
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1.3» Baby talk r^^is^er * 



1.3.1. Types of studies ' ' ^ ' 

The most' extensively stu<iied ''simplified" register fs.^the baby 
talk. register. The reason ' for this , is probably due to two major 
factors. For one, the interest in child language development has 
increased steadily, since -its beginning in. the late fifties. One 
question which has been raised by many investigators is the effect of ' 
the language the child hears "on his linguistic development. The ^ 
econd factor to play a role is the strong emphasis placed by some - 
bfehaviorist theories on the role^ of language ' input in language . 
'dd^relopment (Skinner 1957) and the consequent stJ?ong negative • 
reaction to^hat view expressed so eloquently by Chbmsky (1959). 
This ideological controversy brought the -i^sue of the role of language 
input into the foreground but ^ did not necessarily foster the study of 
speech, directed^^tb children acquiring language, since^until the last 
five years' the views of Chomsky prevailed to an overwhelming degree. 

Studies (ff the baby talk register can be grduped into two tj^pes. 
They. are sufficiently different in focus and methodology that they 
deserve to be discussed separately. 

^ Type I studies . Studies of the first type were primarily, carried 
out in the late fifties ^and throughout the sixties. The study of 
Arabic baby talk by Ferguson (1956) was one of the earliest ^.studi es 
of this type. The methodology of ■ type I studies is remarkably homo- 
geneous. The investigator gathers' information on how adultS talk to 
children in a particular speech community- by elicitirfg from an 
infor'mant. This information is often 'supplemented by observations" 
from his own experience and also 'from information contained in 
pub^shed sources, e.g., noVels, diaries, accounts, etc. The source 
oF information is primarily one person, although some investigators 
consult other informants and occ^si-onally observe a family. Infor- 
mation is usually limited to one or at* most t;^o regional yarieties. 
No^ attempt is usually made to-t.ape record speech. " , ^ ' ; 

Type I studies .of the baby -talk .regist.er have tie^en conducted in 
fifteen languages. These include .representatives'^ from a wide^r^nge 
of^anguage fajnilies of the world': Arabia (^Ferguson', I956), Berber 
(Bynon, I968), Cocopa (Crawford', 1970), Comanche (Casagrande^ 19^8), 
English .(Ferguson, L96U ; Read 1962), Gilya^ (Austerlitz, 1956)% 
Greek (Drachman, 1973 ) ,/ Hidatsa (Vaegelin anc^ Robinett , 19$^), 
Japanese (Fischer, 1,970; Chew, I969), Kannada (Bhat, I967), Latvian 
(Ruke-Dravina, I961), Romanian ('Avran, 1967), Spanish '"(Ferguson , 
ia6U) and MarathU ("Kelkar, I96U). These studies have provided most 
of the information of a cross-language nature. that is available. 

^ -Lexical and phonological features" are those most commonly 
discussed in Tj^pe I studies, afthough some passing' mentit)n of syntactic 
devices is often included. The phonological features discussed 
usually exclude the topics of t)rosody except for occasional mention 
^o^f" pit(?h: use and tempo (Kelkar, 196U is an exception here). The fgcus 
is on the lexical items 1:hat are characteristic in the baby talk 
register, e.g. in English mommy ai&d daddy for '^ mother and father, and 
the phonological and morphological processes that disj:inguish these 
lexical items. ^ ''^ / ' ' » . . • 
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' ' Type II studies . The studies of the second type came to the fore 
primarily in the early seventies/, when there appeared a nuinber of 
dissertations on ^the 'topic of mothers ' speech to childjren learning 
language (Broen /l972; PhillipsUS^O; Remick, ^1971;*' Snow, 1972),. 
Trevious studies of parent-chiud speech input ♦^ere conducteci at 
Harvard (Brown, Cazden and Bellugi, 1969; Cazden 1965) and Berkeley 
(Slobin, 1969; Drach, I969 ; Kobashigawa, 1969; Pfuderer 1969 ) , but 
these w^re of a more limited nature, -i.e; limited in variables 
studied or' number of parent-child pairs observed/ Other studies 
followed, some 'concentrating in greater detail on specific linguistic 
features. These are'^^ discussed further^ in 1.3^3. below. 

To characterize Type II studies in a more general way, the source 
information on parent ch^ld speech in these studies are tape recording 
of mothei'-child (in some cases non-mothers also) verbal interactions 
in a variety of Structured situations, e.g. playing a game; telling v 
a story, etc. The collection samples are transcribed* sCn'd certain 
measures of grammatical complexity and redundancy are* obtaineci. 
Statistical tests are ^employed extensively. Most of the measures 
are of a syntactic natvre, although some attention is given to pauses 
an^ speech rate (esp. Broen) and most recently to semantic properties 
(Snow,, 197^ )• -All these stud^ies deal with English speakers. No 
c^ross-lingviistic comparisons are available. 

In the two sections that follow .(l. 3. 2 tp.nd 1.3.3) I will discuss 
the major 'findings of the Type I and Type II studies. Since these 
studies have been reviewed in detail elsewhere (Type I^* Ferguson, 
196^, 197^; Type II: Farwell, 1973; Vorster, 197^^; Snow* 197^ 'the 
discussion will be brief. The discussion is divided into three parts: 

(1) phonological features (other. than prosodic) and' lexical 
features o-f the baby talk register ^ , ^ 

(2) .syntactic and redundancy features 

(3) prosodic features. 

The discussion of prosodic features leads directly into the purpo^ 
of the present in\^estigation and the hypotheses to be studied. 

1.3.2.^ Phonological and lexical features ^ , ' T 

Mo#t of the information on the lexical feati^res and the phono- 
logical features (semgental aspects) has been gained in Type I 
investigations of ^he baby talk register. Each of these studies has 
p2>oduced some 25 to 60 words which are claimed to make u^ the 
le^cical iteips peculiar to th,e register. The major topics covered 
"by these lexical items are: 

» * * 

(1) kin names and nicknames, e.g. daddy , mommy_ ^ 

(2) body parts and bpdily functions, e.g. footsie , . ^ 

night-night , ^ 
" N. ^ ( 3 ) basic qualitia.s ( "good" , "bad" ,^ etc . ) , e.g. teenie , 
itty-bitty "little", 
(h) names of animals and nursery games, e.g. doggie or' 
bow-wow "dog", piggy-back . 



These lexical litems have certain foregrounding features.- Reduplication 
is .one common feature, as can be seen* in items like nights-night ' and 
bow-vov . Furthermo.re, diminutive suf fixes 'j,ppear. on this set of. 
lexical items 'in all the languages studied: The 'mdst common hypo- * 
cKoristi?! suffix in English appears in six of the example items above 
( doggie , teeni^, etc.). In addition, these lexiaal items have a 
similar canonical form, usually ending with an open syllable. The 
canonical form varies .with the* particular language, e.g. CVCV for* 
Berber^ (C)VCCV fo'r Japanese, and CVC for Syrian Arabic. The, last of 
these is an example of an exception to the generalization abb^t final 
ojpen' syllables . Phonologically most of these "special" lexical 
*items contaijn primarily stop consonants, rivals, and a limited selection 
of 'vowels. Of the twenty-seven lexical ipems liste^d for English by 
Ferguson U96i;) only four contain sound? other -than these. The sound 
"s" appears in footsie and pussy , and the sound "r" appears in burnie 
and birdie . - , , V . ' ' 

Certain phoxiological processes operate in^the baby'talk register. 
They include: ; , " 

(l) the deletion or replacement of„certain sounds in the 
• -adult phonological system, especially r sounds, ' . 

a.g. English rabbit becomes wabbit ( replacerfient.) 
English drink becomes djnk (deletion). * _ • 

"(20 the loss of certain^ phonological distinction^ present 
in language directed to adults»,e.g. Bertt^r--the 
neutralization of vowel length diist inctioji. 
(3) distinct nasal assimilation, e.g. Gilyak* damk ^"hard" ' 

* becomes ama . 
{h) replaceinent of v^elars^^ by 'apical^ , e.g. English tum 
on for Qome on. ^ * - ' 



(5) ^implif icaftion of oonsonant cluster, e.gl, English 
tummy for stomaph^ . 
certain interchanges between sibilants, affrl^Htes 



and stops, e.g. Marathi~af fricates replace^! by 
stops . . ' - * 



(7) loss or unstressed' sylla^)les , e.g. Spanish tines " 

J?or calcentines. ^ / 

Many of these phondlc^gical prpcesses move in the direction of less 
markedness and toward Conforming with the phonological 2:ules of ' 
children's speech at early stages of language development. Tfcis applies 
to the feature of ' reduplication as well. An example of the "less 
marked" rule is the replacement of £ in ^rabbit with the semivQvel v 
•( wabbit ) ♦ . A ^counterexample to this rule, however, is the replacement 
of ,s_ by ch_ in Spanish, e.g. ^Spanish becho for bego . 

1.3.3- Syntactic complexity and redunda'ncy features. 

A number of measures o-f syntactic 'cdmplexity and redundancy show 
that speech to thfe- young child is syntactically simpler and more 
redundant than* speech to adults. This is manifested, in a varit='ty of 
ways. The following are the major characteristics of speech directed 
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to a, child listener as opposed to an adult* listener. 

Co-ordination- and subordination . Speech addressed to the cfiild 
cpntafins few or- no embedded or -conjoined clauses (Drach, 1969; Sachs, 
-B^ovm, and Salerno^ 1972; Snow, 19.72; Phillips, 1973). The propor- 
tionate number of relative clauses, coftiplements, and subordinate 
clauses is much, lower in adult speech when the speaker is addressing 
'a. child. For example, Drach found that subordinate clauses are ten 
timee 'more frequent in speech addressed to the adult than %o the 
child*, , : * > • . ^ ' 

.> Jnflectj-oas . Speech addressed to/ a* child listener contains 
fewer graanmatical inflections than speech addressed to"- the adult. 
Snow (i9T2) found fewer inflections f.or both nouns -and verbs. Many- 
Type I studied also mention this as characteristib of othe*r languages 
too. . ^ : . • 

Repet j.tioris . There is a high incidence of repetitions in speech' 
addressed to the child.' One study (Kbbashigawa, I969) found that 35 
percent of all utterances directed to the child listener are repeti- 
tions of some type (exact, partial, paraphrases), ^ot alik sentence 
types are subject to repetitions equally. About -66' percent ,of 
imperatives, 25 percent of questions, and 15 percent of s*tatements 
are repeated. Snow (1972) found that most repetitions are pj^tial 
repetitions usually 'produced immediately after the full sentence form. 
Noun phrase^ and prepositional phrases were the parts of the sentence 
that were most frequently repealled. In addition, a number of utter- 
ances directed to the child listener are paraphrases. These may be 
viewed as a type of repet it i(Sn.^ 

- Type /token ratio . The type/token ratio of speech directed to the 
child listener is smaller than that in speech directed to th,e adult 
(Broen, 1972; Drach, I969 ;' Phillips , 1970 and 1973; »Remick, -1971). 
A smail type/token ^fatio indicates a restricted and repetitious 
vocabulary. This finding and the immediately previous one point to 
the great amount of redundancy in speech addressed to children. This 
applies especially to children under the age of six years. 

Number and length of sentences . Speakers use a greater number of 

sentences when adjiressing a ^child listener and these sentences are 

much .shorter (Drach, 1969 ; 'Remick, 1971; Sachs, Brown, and Salerno, 

1972; Snow, 1973 )v These two findings are undoubtedly related. 

Sentences used to the adult ara an average of 2 1/2 times as long as 

those used tp the child listener and about 10 percent of all utterances 

directed to the child consist of single word utterances (Broen, 1972). 

It is not surprising that more sentences are used, to "the;, child than 

to the a*dult in the same time |)eriod. 

Verbal routines. One common verbal routine that introduces 
— — — — — - 

vocabulary items in a set frame has been noted by seyeral investigators 
(Broen, 1972; Ferguson, Peizer-, and Weeks, 1973). An example dialogue 
illustrates its.us(^: 
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MOTHER TO CHILD: Look, Tommy. 

Loc^ at the truck . 
\ ' See the t^uck , 

Where's the truck. 



CHILD.: Truck. . f 

• MOTHER Ta CHPLD:' Yes, truck. ^ , • ' c - ► ^ 
^ \ , here comes the truck ^ 

The underlined sentences^'in^cate use^of the/set' frame. In this 
example the frame sentences'' were produced^Vith the same rhythm'and 
heavy primary stress'* on the last word (truck). • The frames may be 
^schenjatized as follows: 




There ' s 
Where ' s 
Look at: 
See the 
Here comes 



V - 




Use -of ^ such fname^ has been ^ound to be. as cpmmon as five instances 
of the same frame produced\ithin a five minute period (Broen, 1972). 

Question and imperative sentence forms . The plroportion of 
question and imperative sentence forms as opposed to declarative forms 
increase in speech directed to the child list^er. This feature is 
one of the best documented findings available (Blount, 1972; Broen, 
1972;,Drach, 1969; Pfuderei;, I969; Remigjc, I971 ; Sachs, Brown, -knd 
Salerno, 1972; Snow, ^1972). Questions, especially, are more frequeht 
with estimates \farying from 35 percent to 65 percent ,as compared to 
70 percent declarative forms in speech to the adult listener. 
Imperatives account for about 3O percent of the utterances directed 
to the child. • ^Ervan-Tripp (1970) suggests .that a\high degree of 
interrogative forms are the result of the greater .need of adults to 
ask for feedback from the child. " * ♦ 

'^\r' Personal .pronouns . The distribution of personal pronouns in 
speech to the child listener has been extensively investigated by 
V/ill.is (197^). One of the most^ frequent findings in this area is 
the decrease in use "of the third^ person pronouns in speech directed 
to the chrld (Broen, 1$72; Snow, 1972;^ and a ^number of Type I studies) 
: .The list presented here is not exhaustive but rather covers 
those findings ^that form 'the broad outlines of the syntactic 
complexit;!^ 3nd "redundancy features of mo'thers' ^speech to children. 

» 

1*. 3.^. Prosodic features. 

Up to th^s point the discussion has focused on the particular 
lexical and syntactic characteristics of adult speech. addressed to 
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young children. However, some investigatorig of the baby talk^ register ^ 
have also noted the characteristic use of prosodic features^ i.e. 
"features whose arrangement in contrastive patterns in the time 
dintension is not restricted to single segments" (Lehiste, I9T0j 3). , 
These features are referred to as pitch, stress, and qViantity and 
may function 'on a paralinguistic lev^lv (Markel , 1965)% Some acoustic 
correlates of these are duration, fundamental frequency (Fq) and 
intensity. These featured play a role in all languages but in various 
ways. There^are observations on the use of these features* in the 
baby tstlk register for several languages. The importance of such 
information for *the student of language development is discussed in 
Crystal (19T3). The focus 'of the discussion that follows is on 'thQ 
information presently available 6n the use of such featurjss in the 
baby talk register by American English spe^ers. 

. Ferguson (196U) 'notes that even the casual observer may notice ' 
that adult speech to young children is charact'erized by higher overall 
pitch and a preference for certain intonational contours. Gleason 
(l9T3).also mentions a rise in the fundamental frequency of the voice 
when addressing the young child. This feature is again noted in Sachs, 
Brown, and Salerno (1972) -in their study of speech to a two year old. 
They also note an increase in pitch change within a sentence and more . 
instances of emphatic stress. Furthermore, they notice that in speech 
to the child the majority of sentences which they classified as 
interrogat ives were, by their word order, simple declaratives with a 
rising intonation. Only a small portion of the "interrogative" 
sentences contained question words or had inverted word order. Sachs 
et al.^ suggest that rising sentential intonati9n may' signal somethin 
other than "question" in speech vto the .child, and that the rising 
intonation may be a special kind of pitch change. ^ ^ 

These same characteristics are mentioned by Grewel (1959} who 
astutely added a number of other features to the list on the basis of 
his own casual observations' of adult speech to children. He notes a 
higher overall pitch and, in ^imple^ sentences, a rising intonation 
the end of , the sentence. He- observes, further, that longer sent^ces 
are divided up in sections with each section having ita^^oto competed 
rising or falling contour. Frequent successive repetitions of the 
same contour are also* noted. Speech to the young child is slower in 
tempo with obvious (prolonged — OKG) pauses betweejn words, word,- 
groups, and particularly between sentences. 

Grewel make^ some further comments which though suggestive, are 
ambiguously stated and difficult to interpret. He asserts that "the 
dynamic a9cent in speaking to babies is striicingly diminished as 
compared to speaking to adults" ani also that "when a dynamic accent 
is used, it is- as it were compensated "by a prolongation of the 
stressed wor(J." .(Grewel, 1959- 196). As an example of the latei* 

he offers the sentence: "No, that wat.ca 'nt do J" " The term dynamic 

accent is not defined and could be interpreted as meanifig any of 
several different things. From the example abdve, it seems at least 
likely that Grewel i^ \ising the term "dynamic accent" to^mean emphatic 
stress. ''I-n any case, the prolonged duration of stressed words also 
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seems to be a probable characteristic- of Speech directed to'the chilci. 
Remick (l9Tl) reports the only empirical evidence on pros6^ic 

^ feature characteristics.^ She studied the speech of ten mothers to 
their children (ages 1;U tJi), 2;5)*. She calculated both median funda- 
mental frequency and frequency range from narrow 'band spectrograms • 

.'for a subsample of sentences from each subject.^ The 'spect rographic 
analysis was run on fourteen to seventeen utterances per subject from 
each o? two, distinct speech situations: (l) speech directed *to ' an 
adult /and (2) speech directed to the child addressee/ Her finding 
was that only the mpthers of the youngest children used a higher 
median fundamental frequency and /a greater frequency range when 
addressing the child. The speech of mothers whose children had begun 
to abquire language showed "a dramatic ' restriction in toth" median and 

'range'' (Remick, 1971; 32). 

Several methodological in^equacies in this study lead us to . 
question 'the _data on fundamental frequency and range as well as the% 
conclusions drawn from them; Some of these inadequacies are acknow--'. 
ledged by the investigator. First, since the recordings were made in 
the subjects' home, the quality of the recordings was in all likelihood 
poor. The^ choice of sentences' for spectrographic analysis was thus 
biased, towaf-d those with a morq favorable signa], ^to noise tatio. ' The 
inyestigator reports that only a limited number of readings couid be 
obtained even from the measurable sentences. Second,* in reporting^ 
the findings Remick gives no account of the procedure used for making 
measurements. This leaves open the question of how certain decisions 
were made, decisions ^hat could have prbfpundly affected the 'values 
obtained. Third,- there was no attempt \n match sentences measured 
from each of the two situations in termslof their composition. A 
number of investigations (Peterson and Barney, 1952; House and Fair- 
banks, 1953; Lehiste and Peterson, I96I ) have shown that vowels have * 
intrins^y^pitch, i.e. there is a connection between vowel quality 
and the. relative height of the average fundamental . frequency associated 
with it: higher vowels have higher . fundamental frequency. Therefore, 
in any attr^pt to compare the fundamental frequency in two *or more 
situations or even across subjects within a single situation, it is' 

•necessary to obtain measurements on the same verbal material. If the - 

.phonetic composition of the eamples varies greatly, the differences 
observed may only refle'ct a difference in the composition of the i:wo 

'samples. Finally, no statistical tests were run on, the frequency 4ata. 
Therefore, it is not clear that ^ the observed differences between speech 
to the child and speech to the aduit were ' significant . 

One final observation 'about prosodic featt^res in speech, to young' 
children is that the use of such characteristics seems to diminish 
or disappear in most contexts by. tiie time thaft child addressee is*"four 
to fiVe years of age. ^This has-been noted ^ the case of higher 
fundamental frequency (Gleasoh,'l973; Grewel, 1959). The situation 
for the other characteristics is as yet unknown\ * 

l.i|. Hypotheses ^ 

Research on the use of prosodic- features in the baby talk register 
is a broad area of study. Althpugh-^passing comments have been made on - 
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this topic (section 1.3.^ above), practically no systemattc investi- 
gation has been carried out. THe present study represents an initial 
inquiry* into this area, and will therefore, be limited to the study^ 
of only a few selected aspects of the problem. 

The hypotheses to 'be tested in this study are: ^ 

Hypothesis 1 : The use of prosodic features in ad^lt spefech 
directed to young children differs Systematically from the use of 
such features in speech .to other adults. r^That ^uch di f ferences' are * 
evidenced in the corresponding acoustic parameters is presupposed. ) 

Hypothesis la ; * The -fundamental frequency of speech to the - 
child is higher than^ that, of speech tcr-the ^dult.^ 

Hypothesis lb : The ^frequency range of speech tp the child is 
greater ^^han that of speech to the adult.** • • 

Hypothesis Ic : The duration of syllable, nuclei of Words receiving 
primary stress^ is greater in speech to the child ^than the adult. 

Hypothesis Id : The use of a .i*ising pitch tearmijftal in declarative 
sentence^, is more frequent in speech to the' child tnan in speech to 
the adult . " ' ' $ ^ ' \ 

Hypothesis le : In speech to the chilH the basic sentence unit 
is more frequently segmented into shorter' .sections. than in speech to 
the adult. ' ' ^ *^ , 

Hypoth-esis^2 : The degree anc^jsjiaracter of all the above differences 
(hypothese^ la-le) vary as a function of tl:ie relative age of the child 
addressee. iGeneraliy the older ^he child is, the c'loser the use of ^ 
^prosodic features will approach the pattern in speech to the ^dult . 

All of the a"bove hypotheses are held to apply under experimental 
conditions wheiae the speech context remains constant 'and 'oaly the 
addressees are varied. -r 



' » Footnote" tc Chapter 1 , ' • • 

-A • ' ■ • " •■ . ^ ■ 

1. An extensi've commentary on the particular use of prosodic 
features in the baby talk register in Marathi is found -in Kelkar 
(196^). Passing references to one or two features ^re also found in 
reports on this register in other languages (see bibliography). 
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Subjects < 
The subjects were twenty-four women college graduates under 
thirty- five' years of age residing in the predominantly white, upper 
middle -class sul^urban community surrounding Stanford University. 
The subjects were native spea^rs^ of American English with minimal 
or no kr^owledge of a foreign language. THeir speech was devoid of ^ 
any discernible speec# dis fluency'. All the women had lived in 
California for at least one year..' 

The women weret contacted^nit ially by telephone and asked to 
- participate in the study. They were told that the study was concerned 
' with the ability of children of c^fferent ages to pay attention in a 
-;Set of common, everyday situatoaifB . ' Each s,ubject agi*eed to participate 
in two sessions. The^ subjec1?^s told that in ^he first Session she. 
would be familiarized with a set* of situations and that in a second 
session she would interact^'vith her own children in 'these situations., 
^one bf the subj^ects Seemed aware that their owh behavior rather than 
th$ behavior of the .children was of primary int'erest. 

^ Twelve of the women had a c^ild in the 1;10 - 2;6 age- range (mean 
age - 2;3). The oth^ twelve women had a thild in the 5i^l - 5;T 



B oth^ 

range (mean age - 5;W). ^ There were an eq-ual number of male and, female 
* children in each^age group. Table 1 lists the age and sex of the ■ 
children that participated in the study" ' ^ 



Table 1 - " 

Age and sex of children .participating with tiiei^* motii^s in the 
> . study. 



Subject ■ 


Age. 


Sex 


Subject 




S^ex 




' Osf' Child 


• of '.Chil'd 




/of Child 


of Child 




■ ■ ^ 


V ■' 








ciqi 


\ 2;6 




c C201 


. 5;3 


M 


C102 


2;1 . 


M 


C202 


5;1 




CIO 3 


1;10 


M 


'C203 


5;6 


M 


• ClOU 


2;5 


M 


C20U 


5;2 


M 


C105 


1;10 






5;6 ' 


M 


CIO 6 


2;2 




C206 ^ 


5;2 


M 


ClOT' 


2;6 * 


F 


C20T^ 


5;5 


F 


-C108 - 


2;5 




. C208 


5;3 


F V 


C109 


2;6 




' C209' 


S;2 


■F . 


Clio • 


2;0 




C210 




F 


CJ.11 


2;3 


F • 


C211 




F 


C112 


2;6 


F 


C212' . 




F 


X age = 


= 2;3 






= 5;l 





Age range = 1 ;10 - 2;6 



Age range = 5;1 - 5;7 



2.2. Procedure ' ' ' , 

2.2..1. Testing 'sessions , ^ ^ 

Each adult took part 'in twc> testing s^sions^ and'per formed 
three ver*bal tasks ih each sJessibn. ^ txi the first session the subject 
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directed her speech to anothej^ adult (adult listener se,ssion)» Th^ 
adult Iist4nef9 in all cases was the investigator. In the second the 
subject directed her 'speech to her'own^ child (child listener 
session). In a counterbalanced 'design the ^dult-child session should' 
precede the adult-adult session for half the subjects. However, it 
Vas highly desirable tcv obtain speech samples in both sessions -that 
were as natural ^s possible. The possibility of justifying an 
adult-adult session following the adult-child session without revealing 
the purpose^ of the experiment seemed remote. On the other hapd, all 
subjects accepted the request for the adult-adult session before the 
adult-child sessiorl ^or the f^^pose^of familiarizing them with the 
materials . • ' t * ^ 

*■ « 

2.2.2. Verbal tasks ^ ^ 

The subjects performed three task^ iri each testing session: 
(l) a picture task^ in which the subject told a story about the 
persons arid events depicted^in each of aperies of pictures, (2) a 
story reading task, in which the subject read a short descriptive 
passage, (3) a puzzle task, in which the subject gave a series of ' 
instructions ^on how to solve a puzzle. 

The order in which the tasks were performed by each adult was 
'different in each testing session. *The adults in each group (Cl and 
C2) were randomly assigned to one oT the oi'dering sequences in the . > 
adult-listener session and to a different one in the child listener 
sessioh. For example, if a subject in the. adult-listener session 
performed the tasks in the order: reading task, puzzle task, picture 
task, then the order in the child-listener session was different, e.^^g. 
picture task, story reading task, puzzle task. • 

2.2.2.1. Picture Task . , ^ 

Five GQlored pictures depicting situations thought to be of 
interest to children were chosen f1*om several magazines. The 
pictures showed a boy eating a hamburger, some boys dressed up ^like 
Indians ^sitting around a campfire, a family on a picnic, a famil^^ 
doing household chores, and a little girl and her mother bakiTTg. Each 
picture w?^s mounted on^ 9" x ll'S piece of- colored cardboard. A 
short declarative sentence related to the events depictec^ in the 
picture^ wasvwritten below^eacji photograph. Dialled descriptions of 
each picture and* the accompanying sentences are given ^ in Table 2. 
The subjects were ask^d to maXe up a short stpry to go along with 
each picture. They were told to incorporate the "exact wording of the 
"sentence accompanying the picture into their story. The instructions . 
for the adult-listener session and the child-listener session went as^ 
follows: ^ , \' ^ * • 
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Table 2 

De s c r i p t i on . o fAsit e ri al s in Pi^tire Task, 
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PICTURE #1 

Description 



A small boy is sitting on a^porch step. In his 
lap^is a plafe with a 'large hamburger. A large ^shaggy 
dog is standing next to the boy. The dog is eating out 
of his food dish. , 
Sentence: They are both hungry. 

PICTURE #2' 

''-Description: Three small boys each wearing an Indian headdress 
and wrapped up in a blanket are sitting outdoors around a 
campfire. In the kettle* boiling over the fire is some soup. 
Sentence: It is cold. ' " <' " 

PICTURE #3 

Description: A family is having a picnic outdoors. The. mother, 
father; and little boy are sitting on a blanket spread out 
on^a grassy area. There is food ^in front of them. It is 
. ^a 'sunny day. 4 \ ^ 

Sentence: They are glad that it'didn*t rain. 

PICTURE A ' * - 

. Description: A large family (mother, father, numerous children, 
grandfather) is standing in front of their'house. . Each ^ 
member of the family is holding some object indicating 
^ that they are .preparing to do $ome househol^chqre T^he 

girl is carrying a large basket of laundry. The father has 
a bucket in one" hand, etc.').. 
Sentenct^: Everybody is doing his chores. . • 

PICTURE #5 

Description: A woman and a young girl are in the kitchen. 

They ara both wearing aprons. The womarT is helping the 
little girl place some dough into a baking pan. 
. Sentence: Next- time thr girl will do it herself. 
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Adult-adult session 
'"I am going tcr show you pictures of some familiar events. 
Look at the pictures one at a^time and tell a short story 
about the people and events you see. Ea/ih of your stories 
should be abour four or five sentences long. One of these 
sentences should be t^ie one below 'the picture. Ple3.se give 
this sentence exactly as it appears there.". 

Adult-child session 

"Here are the pictures you saw last time. (Hand pictures 

to subject). Today I would like you to tell (child *s 

name) a-^hort story about the people and events pictures in 
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• i them, Y^ur stories shpuld be about four or five sentences 

long. Orje of th(?se .sentences should be the one listed^ below . 
the picture. Please give that' sentence exactly as 2-t 
' " appears . " , » 

After the instructions were given*, the subject was given the opportunity 
to ask questions about the task. Then the subject began the task. 
Since th^ task was both simple and straightforward, few problems arpse. 
Occasionally in the .adult-listener session, a subject would either 
forget to use^the sehtence accompanying the picture or would rephrase 
the seatence. In*these cases the investigator commented on Ifhis and ' 
stressed the importance of including that ^ntence in the story.* e^cactly 
as it appeared. The subject was then msked to repeat her story, maki<rg 
the C9rrection. * ^ . . 

2.2.2.2. Puzzle task • ^ ^ 

In the puzzle task the subjects were asked to give verbal"*"^ 
instructions to the listener pn how to solve a pUzzle. The puzzle was 
a small wooden object In the shape of a barrel. Solv^g the puzzle 
involved taking the barrel to pieces. The barrel could' be taken apart 
oAly by pushing and removing' certa-in pieces in a specified order. The 
subjects were told that the barrel cou^d be taken apart and were given 
the necessary instructions. Tbsy were to give these instructions one 
by one to the addressee so that he/she could diss^ssemble the puzzle. 
The pieces composing the barrel were color coded to facilit-ate this ^ 



process. 
• 


The 


instructions were as follows 


. 1. 


Push 


in the green square. • 


. 2. 


Take 


out* the piece. 


3. 


Push 


in the red piece. 


^. 


Take 


oAt the piece. . »' 


5. 


Push 


in the blue piece. 


6. 


Take 


out ^the orange^ piece . 


7. 


Take 


out the purple piece. 


8. 


Take 


out the brown pieces. 



The five-year old children, by dhd- large had no ^oblem 
identifying the correct pieces and following the instructions. Some 
of the two-year olds, however,' either' did not recognize Some of the 
color terms used in the instruct^ions or confused them. •In these-cases 
\he mother was instructed that She could assist the child only afteg 
each instruction was presented as it -appeared in (l)-(8) above. The 
instructions to the subjects on^this task were as follows: 

Ad ult - adul t session 

"This object is a barrel. (Show object to subject). It is 
.a puz.zle and can be disassembled into a number of pieces* 
The colored pieces must be removed in' a certain order;. This 
is^a list of -fhe steps a person' would hav?, to follow in order 
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to_solve_the puzzle* (Give subject list of instructions J 
xGive me- the instructions one by one as they .appear on t'Ke 
list and^I wiU take the barrel ap^t. .That way- you can 
see yourself how the puzzle works." 



Adult-child session \ ' ' - • , 

^ "Here is 'the barrel puzzle you saw me work last time, (Give 

subject puzzle.) This^time (child's name) will be 

taking apart the puzzle, Yoacare to giv£ (child's ^ 

name)*lhe instructions on , this list; exactiy as they are 
written there,, in the order in which they appear.* (Give 

list of instructions ^-to subject, ) You can assist ^ 

(child's name) if he/she has -diffitjulty following -any 
instruction, but please give the instruct ions first as it' 
appears on the list." 

On .a few occasions the pieces^of the puzzle were moved incorrectly 
'by a^chil'd so that the disassembly of the puzzle could not be' • 
continued. In these cases the investigator who was observing the. 
proceedings interjected some instructions to. the mother so that the 
situation could be righted and the process could cont4,nue. . 

2y2.2.3. Story ^ Reading Task 

^A-^aort passage about rainbows accompanied by a picture depicting 
a-rainbow and other items mentioned in the passage ( sun , ^raindrops , 
etc. ) was presented to the subject, ^he passage was the first para" 
graph of the Raifibow Passage (Fairbanks, 19^+0): . , . 

^ -When the sunlight striKes raindrops in the air, they act 
' like a pri^sm and form a rainbow^ The rainbow is^a division^ " * 
of white light into many be9,utiful colors. 'The^e tak-e fhe 
shape of a long round arch with its' paih high above, ^and its 
two ends apparently beyond the horizon,. There is, according 
to legend, a boiling pat of gold'at'one end. People loo'k, ' 
but. no one ever finds it'. When. a man looks for something 
beyond his reach; his friends s-ay he is looking fo'r the :pot 
of gold art the end of the rainbow. * 

The subject's task w^ to read the passage out loud. In tb^ adult- 
^listener session the subject simply read the passage out loud in t^he 
presence of obe investigator. ' In the adult-child session the subject 
read the passage "to^' the ch^ilQ and could interact verbally with the 
-child if she wisheti^ This was ^included because pilot 'subjects had 
expressed the desire to have such^an option. They felt that suph \ 
interaction more closely approximated the manner in which they read " ^ 
s^tories to their children at home. ' * ' s^^' * . _ 

The instructions to tlie subject's were foLlows : 



Adult-adult session ^.^ 

"AQcompanying 'this picture is a short story about rainbows. 
(Give pictur^e to subject. )• So *that you will*;have read the* 
^dssage through, on(34e, please read tbe passage out loud now/-' 

Adult-child session * ' . , ' 

"This is trhe story about rainbows which you read last time. - 

I would "liice you to read the s.tory t^ (child's nam^) 

as you might read a story to him/her at home. If you like, ' 
you may point, aut objects i-n the-picture which are mentioned 

in the story or ask (child'^s name) questions about 

them. If, while you are reading, you are interrupted in the 
middle of a sentence, please start e^ain at thfe ^beginning of \ 
that sentence and proceed from there." 

The Rainbow Passage was chosen, for several reasons. First, the subject 
mattjer was thought to be of interest to criilcfren even though some of 
th^sentences were quite complex. And, second, Horii (1972) has shown 
tllat th^e is a high correlation (+.98) between ave-ffage fundamen-tal 
frequency measurements for the second sentence and average 'fundamental* 
frequency measurements for the rest of the passage. This suggests 
that measurements made in the second sentences would be very close to 
the values obtained if every sentence in the passage was measured. 
-Thus, it would be possible to measure a small sample (one utterance 
per subject) and these measurements would be generalizable to the 
entire passage. 

2'2,3- .Interviews ' *f ' * 

An interview was conducted witji each subject upon completion of 
the' verbal tasks in th^ \:hild-listener session. The interview was 
conducted .^n the presence of the child, who'^ was occupied with some 
toxp- provided by the investigator. The purpose .of the interview was 
to determine whether the subjects in the study were aware that they 
modified their^ speech when^ addressing their children, especially ' 
whether they fijbticed any prosodic modifications. -If they were aware 
of such changes*, what kinds of modifications did trfey notice? 
* . The questions included in the interview appear below. The rath^-r 
broad (imprecise) terms "same soi:*"fr of voice" was used in an attempt 
to elicit comments from the subjects on the prosodic aspects of 
their speech.. The probes were also structured 'to ste^^> the subjects' 
responses in this direction. A direct question containing the term 
"prosodic" was rui^ out becaijse of the difficulty in explaining 
the meaning of this highly specialized terminology. 

Interview Questions: 
^^^'^ (1) Did you notice whether you spbke with the same^sort of^ 

voice when addressing (child's name) as you did 

. * when you addressed. me in the previous session? 

^ N • . If "yes" answer: Wa$ your voice different? What sort 
of differences did you notice? PROBE* (if necessary): 
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Was it higher or lover in pitch? Softer or lo.uder? Was 
there more or l^ss fluctuation in the pitch of your 'voice? 
(2) Have you noticed any ^uch differences on other occasions or 
in other situations? . On vhat occasions? In vhat 
circumstances? 

* . (3) Have ^ou ever observed that other parents speak in a 

different sort of voice to their children than they do^to 
an adult?^ Who vas it? What differences did you notice? *^ 
On vhat occasions did this occur? ^lat vere the 
circumstances involved? 
{km) If you vant to get your child *s attention, or get him/her 
involved in conversation, hov vould you do this? ^ 
Specifically, vould you change your'voice in a particular 
vay? What vay(s)? 

-J 

After the interviev vas completed, the subjects vere -informed of 
the actual purpose of the study and of the g^^neral hypotheses and 
predictions advanced by the investigator. ThW w^re encouraged to pose 
questions regarding any aspect of the study. All the subjects concurred 
that they Jhiad not been "avare that their ovti^ speech rather than the 
child's behavior vas the primary focus of the study. 

2.2.'ii. Data Collection 

2.2.ii.l. Taj)ing of sessions ^ * ' • 

All the testing sessions vere re?corded on tape in their entirety. • 
The subjects vere told that all. the sessions vere being' recorded, 
including the adult ^sessions . The reason given for taping all the 
sessions was that the study had many part icipant^and that the 
investigator vpuld therefore te unable to rely on her memory alpne in 
r^vieving the various sessions. Most of the subjects accepted <his' 
^reasoning vithout any. further questioning. A fev questionjsd the 
n^ecessity of taping the adult-listener session vhen the child vas hot 
.present. They vere told thJft the investigator, vould reviev the adult- 
lis^eiier session prior to the child-listener session to determin^if 
the tasks vere performed in' the manner expected. 'This vaS, in fac^ 
done in a number of cases. No subject persisted in questioning the 
reasons Tor taping the testing 'sessions once these reasons vere given 

'2.2.k.2. Physical "setting - - 

All the testing sessioras took .place in an acoustically treated 
room, ordinarily us^d for recording by- the university foreign language 
laboratory.. Its dimensions vere 6' by 9'. This room vas selected 
in order to ensure tape ^ recordings of a high quality. The room vas 
on the inside of th^ building and had no vindovs. The only outlet vas 
to a short hallvay that led to the inside corridor of the building. 
The experimental room vas equipped vith special featur*es to "minimize 
the effect of sound vaves reflecting off the flat ' surfaces — floor-to- 
ceiling buffers lined a portion of each vail, the floor vas covered 
vith a thick Vall-to-vall carpet, and acoustical tile covered the 




^ceiling. The^2" thick. solid wood , door was ^insulated on all sides for 
a tight seal with -the door frame.. *The room was illuminated by- an. 

♦overhead incadescent light to avoid the lov^ frequency noise ("hum") 
often emitted by fluorescent' bulbs . ** , ^ ' 

The tape recorder was placed on a 'small table in one «oraer o'f 
the room. Next to the table was a chair where the investigator .^Sat » 
during the child-listenirTgj^session. Two large, brightly-colored f^oi^\ 
pillows* were placed in the middle of the room parallel to one another,^ 
and approximately l8" apart. During the test^ing sessions, the speaker' 
(the subject) and* the addressee (the ir^estigator in the adult-listener 
sessioas th^ child in the c^ild-listener session) each sat ^jjn one of 
the'pillows facing one another. 

The exact placement of the speaker and the microphone was 
determined by a preliminary test . The investigator read aloud a shorJb 
excerpt from the Rainbow Passage in a normal voice several times\ - 
These readings were recorded in the experimental room on-irhe ssune 
equipment used during the testing sessions.* The speaker's position 
in the room was varied,' as well as the left or right deyiation from 
the stra'ight ahead position of the speaker's head in relation to 
the microphone. Subsequently these r'='Cordings were judged by the 
investigator and one other person for quality of recording.-^ A 
minimum of distortion* and fluctuation as a result of head movement 
was sought. On the basis of th^se sample^ recordings , -the two judges 
determined the location of the speaker within the physical layout of 

- the room that yielded the best recording. In the study the suljject 
alwa^ys sat in this location. 

2.2.^4.3. Instrumentation* ' < , ^ 

The tape recordings were made on a Revox ATT tape rec<S)rder using 
a Sony Electret condenser micjrophone an(| Scotch 1T6 tape (l/V x 
1200 '). The tape recorded was calibrated just prior to the beginning 
of the study to give a *flat frequency response of ±2 db over the 
range of 50-10,000 Hz. The calibration was checked once ^^proximately 
half-way through the study, and a second time upon completion of the 
study. The tape recorder pe^-forrr^e^ reliably. The" mtcrophtine was 
attached to a lavalliere placed around the subject's neck. The micro- 
phone hung approximately 10'* Trom the subject's mouth. 

* -9 
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2.2.5- Data Processing 

2.2.5.1.. Selection of utterances 

A total speech sample of 30-UO minutes was obtained for each 
subject (both sessions combined). Since it is extremely costly in 
terms *of time and data processing equipment to'analyze such an • * 
enormous amount of ^ata, a' subsample of the utterances was chosen 
for perceptual and acoustical analysis.. The utterances selected 
for analysis were the sentences provided in the picture task. (5;/ 
sentences), the instruction sentences- from the puzzle task '(8 
sentences'), and th'^ second sentence from the reading task (l sentence). 
This •yielded a -sample of 1^ sentences from each of hQ testing sessions. 
A total of ,6T2 sentences were analyzed. • 



These particular sentences were selected in order to make 'inter- 
session and iater-subject^ comparisons on samples in which the lexical 
items were the same. With lexical content held constant, the analysis 
could focus on the properties that were of interest' in the study. 

2.5.2.2. A<;oust-ic Analysis 

Instrumentation . TJ»e utterances selected for analysis were ' 
dubbed from the Original recordings using a'duplicate aeyox ATT tape • 
recorder. The dubbing was done by means of a machine-to-machine patch 
cord leading ,from the output jabk of machine No. 2. These dub,bed 
utterances were then processed on the Pitch Extractor in ^the Phonetics 
Laboratory at- th^ 'University of California al^Berkeley (Krones, Ms.).^ 
This Pitch Extractor produces a display indicating the fundamental 
frequency (Fq) of th^ voiced portions of utterances. 

The Pitch Extraqtor is an analog device operating in real time 
so that 1^he»*pitch contours may be recorded. ,Its output is a voltage' 
that ranges from -10 to 0 volts, which varies according to the 
frequency of* the input signal.^ The Oscillomink is used to record , 
this voltage and: display the pitch contour on a roll of calibrated 
paper which is approximately 5 1/2" wide. The top half if the display 
is used to 'record the pitch contours while the bottom halV is used to 
record ^Plitude, (voltage ) . The' Pitch Extractor ms used \n oonj^xncVion 
with a Transpitchmet^r^ wHicn ^supplied the? ijiput filter and \alibration 
tones . . ^ . ' • \ 

The Pitch Edctractor can be adjusted for the frequency rabge that 
it will measure. The maximum frequency to be measured can be\varied 
from 100, 150, 200, 300, UOO, or 6OO Hz. The^lower limit ta bfe 
measured is then represented by a percentage of the maximiom frequency — 
25 percent, 50 percent, J5 percent. In the processing of utterances 
it. is first necessary to select a range of measurement "for each set of 
sentences. Once this range 'is determined, frequencies above the maximum 
are -clipped off automatically and frequencies below the lower limit 
indicating lack af phonation, are not calibrated for frequenpy. A 
range must be set for each set of iftterances that will encompass the 
range of frequeneie's^" represented in the voiced portions of the 
utterances . Calibration tones are used to indicate the frequency 
i^epresented at particular points in the display i^thin the established 
range^ . - 

Initially, a small sUbset of the utterances selected for analysis 
were processed pOR, the. Pitch ^Extractor. 'Twenty-four utterances from. \ 
three speakers^'(2 01 subjects and I 02 subject) weVe chosen for t}ii^ 
preliminary analysis. ^ There were an equal number of utterances from 
the adult listener session and the child ' listener sesgion for each 
speaker. These Utterances were selected as r'epresentative of th^ 
entire sample ih terms of quality of recording, and pitch range. 

The purpose of this preliminary analysis was to detemine 'whether 
the dubbed tape fet:or dings produced satisfactory displays a^^ whether' 
it would be necessary to set different calibrations -for. the same ^ub'ject 
when analyzing utterances from the adult-listener and child-listener 
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sessions. The resultant displays were judged to be satisfactory for 
measurement purposes. Ij^wever, ^there*were suf fi cient, differences 
between the two sessions, as well as among subjects, to suggest the « 
ne^d for frequent recalibrat ions from session to session. 

^The total set of ut*terances was than processed on the Pitch 
Extractor. The^machine wa^ optimally calibrated for the utterances' 
produced. by each subject in each testing session. Calibration tones 
were used to record the frequencies represented on the displays for 
each new calibration. *The displays were produced at what was judged 
to* be an optimum rate — lOO^mm/sep., The displays produced for' each 
subject were inspected for ^nst'ances ^l^here the frequency was outside 
the maximum or minimum of the optimal frequency raoge . Utterances in 
'which this had occurred were processed again with a new calibration, • 

2.2.5.3. Perceptual Analysis 

" The utterances selected for analysis were transcribed by the 
investigator. The tqtal transcription consisted of arbroad phonetic 
transcription* of the segmental portion of each utterance in IPA 
notation, and a transcription of the accentual pattern. Four levels 
of stress were marked: Stress 1 (primary stress). Stress 2 (secondary 
stress). Stress 3 (tertiary stress), and Stress'U (unstressed) v 



2.2,5.^. Measurement of fundamental frequency and duration 

Meg^surements of fufndamental frequency axid duration were macje 
for, each syllable nucleus in each utterance. The following information 
was 'recorded : (a) the fundamental frequency at the beginning, pedk,^ 
and end point of the syllable nucleus, (b) the location of the peak 
within the-L syllable nucleus, (c) the duration of the syllable nucleus 
and (d) the intensity at the peak bf the syllable'.nucleus . 

Clear, plastic templates were constructed from the calibration 
sheets for measuring fundamental frequency. " A separate template was 
made for each 'calibration. Horizontal ' lines representing c«alibration 
tones were dram^ parallel to the base line appearing in both the 
calibrations and the frequency display recordings. The lines r^pre-. 
sente.d specific frequenci'es on the Hertz (Hz) scale, e.g, 2lD Hz, 220 
Hz, etc. The interval between each pair of lines was 10 Hz. The 
tem^ate was superimposed on the fundamental frequency display for 
each syllable nucleus and the frequency of xhe. beginning, peak^ and 
end point was determined. If the point oc<nirred exactly in the » 
middle of an interval, it was assigned' a value half-way between the 
two values dt^fining the interval.. ' For example, a point in the middle 
of the interval between 210 Hz and 220 Hz was assigned the value 215 
Hz. "Points which occurred within the interval but which were closer 
to one of the two. values were assigned that value. Measurement error 
was estimated at '±5 Hz. , , * ' ' - , . 

In most cases the syllable nucleus corresponded,, to a separate 
syllable in. the utterance. However, in certain cases the boundaries 
between twa syllables were not well enough defined 6n. the frequency 
display and the two ayllables^'were cc5Dsidered, ' for measurement purposes, 
as a single syllable nucleus. For example, this was the case for the ^ 
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words i n the in some speakers' renditions of the sentence "Push in 
the CineD green square." 

Occasionally the end point of the last syllable nucleus in an 
utterai^c^ was impossible to measure because_ the subject's voice exceeded 
thb liMtations of instrumentation at the lower values. It *was expected 
that such instances of unmea^urable phonation would arise. The 
frequency with- which this ocpurred varied with the subject and type 
of session* -In no case did this occur, in more than' 5 percent of the 
sentences dn one session. When it did occur, the lowest observed 
frequency value for that subject was, ^.sslgned. 

Duration was measured fr^ the beginning point to the. end point 
of each" syllable nucleus; A transparent metric -ruler was used. Since 
the display was produced>at the rate 9f 100 mm/sec, one mm on the 
ruler was equal ^td .01 seconds. The location of the frequency peak 
in the syllable ^nucleus' was also recorded. 

The intensity curves for each utterance were recorded directly 
below the frequency display. .Intensity was not calib!rated to an" 
'absolute scale. Therefore, the values for intensity corresponding 
^to, the peak of a^ syllable nucleus were recorded in millimeter?. This, 
made it possible 'to compare the intensity at the peak 'of one syllabi^ 
nucleus with the intensity at the peak of another syllable nucleus. 

Intra-robserver reliability was obtained for measqrements of 
fundamental frequency and duration. A 10 percent sample of sentences 
was chosen rairdomly for remeasurement: Remeasurement of duration 
yielded values identical to the initial measurement. Therefore, no 
statistical analysis- to determine reliftbility was performed. Re- 
, measurement of fumiamental frequency did yield slightly ^ different 
results. The correlation between the initial ^^fundamental frequency 
measurement and the remeasurement values was +.97. The intra-observer 
reliability was considered acceptable. 
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Footnote to Chapter ^2. 

1. I am grateful to Dr. Doro-Wiy Huntington for giving her 
expert advice on this matter., 

2. , I thank Jean Marie Hombert for his assistance in processing 
this "mate rial. 
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\' CHAPTER 3: RESULTS 

3.1. Fundamental frequency 

The average fundamental frequency*was computed for each subject 
for each session from the speech samples that were measured. These 
data are shown in Tables 3 and ^ . * 

' Table 3 

. Comparison of fundamental frequency and frequency range da-ta for CI and 

C2 subjects . 





, CI subjects (N=12) • 


C2 subjects 


(N=12) 




A.dult • Child 


Adult 


Child 




listener listener 


listener \ 


listener 


Mean fundamental. 


197.6- ■ 267.3 


202.8 


206. 14 


? frequency (Hz) 






1^3.9 


Mean fundamental 


143.2" 1*8.14 


I43.6 


frequency (Hz) 








Total range (st) 


^ 10.5 19.2 


^0.9 


Hz = hertz 








st = semitones 


above the zero frequency 


level of 16. 35 Hz. 



Table I4 

Average fundamental frequency tor 01 and C2 subjects by session. 







CI 


subjects 








f 


C2 subjects 






Subject 


Adult 


1 istener 

(st) 


Child 
(HZ) 


1 jstener 
^ *(st) 




Adult 


li stener 
(st) 


Child 
(HO 


listener 
(st) 


CIOl 


201 


4 5 




238 


46 


.4 


c;oi 


185 


42. 


0 


193 


42.7 


ClO: 


181 


41 


.6 


240 


46 


. 5 


C202 


202 


<;3. 


5 


20a 


44.0 


C105 , 


1S8 


* 42 


. 5 


274 


48 




C203 


21s 


^44. 


6 


216 


44.7 


C104 


173 


41 
f 


. 5 


211 


44 




C204 


188 


12. 


3 


197 


43.1 


CI03 


.19S. 


42 


.0 


269 


48 


.S 


C205 


199 


^■»3. 


3 


198 


43.2 


Ci06 


215 


44 


.6 


300 


SO 


.4 


C206 


239 


46. 


A 


Z41 


46.6 


ClO^ 


18'? 


4 2 




276 


48 




C20 7 . 


19S 


,;3. 




197 


43.1 


C103 


241 ' 


46 


.6 


302 


SO 


. ^ 


C20S 


186 






18S 


42.5 


' C109 


178 


41 




272 


48 


. 7 


C209 


206 


" 43. 


9 


205 


43.8 


CliO 


1S5 


42 


.7 


296 


SO 


. 1 


C210 


206 


45. 


9 


225^ 


45.3 


CI 11' 


207 


43 


.9 


274 


43 


.3 


C211 


234 


46. 


1 


231 


46.5 


QUI x 


205 


45 


,8 


^56 


47 


. 6 


C2i: 


176 


41, 


2 , 


174 


' 40.9 • 



\\z. - herti 



st ■ senitor.es above tho zero fr^s-^ucncy level of ltS.55 f^z 
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The ihean' fiindamental frequency for the CI group was 197.6 Hz in the 
adult-listener session -and foi; the C2 group it was 202.8 Hz. These 
figures ^afe within the expected range of vaLU^s for female speakers 
(Linke, 1953; Peterson and, Barney, 1952; Snidecor, 1951).' Th^ 
variations from speaker to speaker result primarily from differences 
• in the si'W of 'the V-oeal folds. Other factors that cg^n affect- the values 
obtained aVe the nature of the verbal m^erial .spoken by the subject and 
the particular measure that 'is Jfsed to compute the values (me^ versus 
median). ^ The difference between the means for CI and C2 subjects 
in speaking to -an adult was not significant (t - .75; df = 11: t/ c\^\ 
.= 2.^20). * . ' \'^:>) > . 

' Th^ mean fundamental frequency 'for tl^e CI and C2 subjects in 
child-listener sessions were 267-3 Hz and 206.l4'Hz respectively. For 
the C2 subjects', where'the listen^ was a 5 year old, the frequency 
' "^iSf^-^ speech tb the. child was hot very different from the level in ' 

^ speech to the adult. The differ^ce betwee;i these two ttieans is not 
^significant (t=2.07; df=ll; t ( ^05 )=2. 20 ) . *The small differences between "> 
the ^two typefe of sessions is evident in .the graphic representation in 
Figure 1. In only one C2 subject was the difference bet.ween speech 
to the adult and speech to the child more than one semitone (I.I4 sts). 
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• ADULT LISTENER 
O CHJLD gSTENER 
(5 YEAR OLDS) 
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C20I C202 C203 C204 C205 C206 C207 e208 C209 C2I0 C2II C2!2 
. • SUBJECTS 



Figu3?e 1., Mean fundamental frequency level for C2 subjects by 
type of listener. * - . 

TUe difference between the means foi* the child listener and' adult 
listener conditions for the CI subjects is quite large — 197.6 Hz 
versus ^6,7-3 Hz. This difference is highly significant (t=11.55; df« 
11; t ( ^QQ-j^ p3.1l). For all CI subjects, the fjandamental frequency 
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l^vel in speech to the thild vas consi^rably .higher than in speech 
to the 'adult. The differences betve'en \hQ.. two types of sessions 
ranged from 3.0 semit^ones up to 7-^ semitones. These large differ- 
ences are quite evident by visual inspection of Figure 2. 




CIO! CI02 Cm CI04 C105 CI06 007 CI08 C!09^'CII0 Clll CII2 • . 

SUBJECTS ' ' ^ 

* ^ • ' 

Figure 2. Mean fundamental frequency level for CI subjects 

by type of ITstener. * ' ' . 

It is evident that the subjects used a higher , pitched voice when 
speaking to .the two year olds or^y. No such effect was ^found in' 
speech to the five year olds (.3ee Figure 2)'. ^ This interaction effect 
for subject group and type of listener is shown ih Figure 3w The 
interaction is highly significant ( F(l ,22 )=108. 97., .001). 
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Figure 3- Mean fundamental" frequency level by subject group 

and type of listener. , ' , ^ 



3.2. Frequ'^cy ,ran^.** ' ♦ 

The frequency range for 'each subject was determined for each 
session separately. The 'range vag defined by the lowest and highest 
frequency produced in the session, showa by the figures in Tables 5 
and 6., The ranges represent the lowest^ and highest frequencies 
actually employed^ ty the subjects in their .speech during the sessiloo 
rather than their, phonationai frequency range. The, latter term refers 
to vocal frequencies ranging from the lowest sustainable tone in the 
modal register to the highest? sustainable ^tfiflfe in 'falsetto. The 
ranges for the CI and j:2 subjects in the, adult-list^er sessiohs 
extend from 75 and ^80 Hz at the ^low end^to l60 and 185 Hz at the 
high end. These figures represent a span of approximately l,/2-l 
octave (Figures ii -and 5 ) . This .range span corresponds well to 
findings ^for female speakers by other ipvestigators (Duffy, 1958; 
Linke, 1953). The mean ranges 'for the CI and C2 subjects in the adult 
listener sessions are 'g^uite ^similar — 10.5 and 10.9 semitone's. This \ 
difference was not^ significant (t=.6l; df=ll; t ( ^ )=52 . 20) . 

The frequency ranges of the CI and C2 subjects^ in the child- 
listener sessions were greater than those ^in the adult-listener 
sessions. The smallest and largest •spans v^re 200 and ^5 Hz among 
the^Cl subjects and 125 and 25p Hz>.ainbng the C2 subjects. 'For a-, 
number-of CjL subjects, the ranges approach a two octave span. The 
difference? betyeen the frequency ranges used to adult-listener versus 
child-J-istener for the CI subjects was highly significant (t=9.l48; 
df=ll; t ( ^001 )~3. 11 ) . ;This' aiffetrence in the range in speech addressed 
to an adult-listener'" versus .a *child-li stener was also sigji fi canty for 
the C2 subjects ^(t=3. 376; df=22; t ( .001) = 3.<11 ) . ' 
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Frequency range for 

t' Adult-listener 

Lowest/Highest frequency 
(Hz) (St) 

ClOl iso/s'io 

C1C2 143/230 

C103 V14O/2T0 

^ C104 15S/250 

C105 145/300 

C106 145/2'0 

CIO" 160/335 

ClOS \190/2-0 

C109 130/265 

Clio 155/310 

, cm 160/2^0 

C112 130/245 



Table 5 

tl subjects by type .of listener. 



38. 4/50.9 
37.8/45.7 
37. 2/48. S 
36.6/47.5 
37.8/50.4 
37.SV43.5 
39.S/52.3 
42. 5/48. S 
38.4/48.2 
39.0/51.0^ 
>9. 5/4-.9 
36. 0/46.9 



Range 
(Hz) est) 



160 
85 
130 
115 
155 
1:5 
175 
80 
115 
155 
,100 

ni 



c 



12,5 
7.9 

11.3 

10.7 
^K.6 

10. ,7 

12.8 
. 6.0 
9.8 

12.0 
8.4 

10.9 

10.^ 



Ch^ld'listcner 
Lowest/Highest frequency 

' ^ (St) 



(Hz) 
165/400 
150/445 
145/525. 
13^/350 
i«3/450 
175/580 
150/575 
180/530 " 
l'V310 
l6Q/+6n 
PO/510 
150/450- 



40.0/58.9 

3S.4-/37.2 

57,8/60.1 

38.4/S3.0 

42.0/fr7.4^ 

4i.l/61.9 

38.4/61 .6 

4 1.6/6?. 3 

38.4/S9.6 

39.5/37.8 

40.6/39.6 

38.4/5^.4 



Ra-^ge 
CHz) (ft) 



32 5 
2D5 
3S0 . 
200 

40S 
'^25 

:?o 

3^>3 
300 
340 
300 



18.9 
18.8 
22.3 
1^1 



20.8 
23.2 
18. 7 

:i.: 

13.3 
19.0 
19.0 



/ 



C201 
C202 
C205 
C204 
C205 
C206 
C207 
C208 
C209 
C210 
C211 
C212 



Frequency range for 

Adult • 1 istener 

Lowes t/Ha ;jhest frequency 
' est) 



(Hz) 
1 30/240^ 
140/230 
145/310 
14B/265 
160/240 
153/340 
150/315 
/^14 5/240^* 
155/320 
150/280 
130/290 
' 140/260 



Table 6 . 
C2 s^jects by, type of 'listener. 



Child-Ustenei^ 
Lowe St /Hi ghost frequency 



33.9/46.5 
37.2/49.2 
37 . 8/50 . r 
37. 8/48. 2 
39. 5/46.5 
3^.9/52.5 
38. 1/31 ;2 
37.8/46^ 
3«.9/5l.^ 
58.4/49. 2 - 
41.5/49.8 
37. 2/47.9 



Range 
(Hz) (St) 



110 
140 
165 
:20 

80 
185 
165 

95 
1'5S 
13a 
110 
120 



10.6 
12.0 
13.1 
10.4 



0.4 y 

7.0 ^ 



13.6 , 
12. S 

8.7 
12.6 
19.3 

8.3 
10.7 
10;9 



Ran;c 



(Hz) 




(St) 




(Hz) 


(St) 


150/310 


38 


.4/50 


9 


160 


12.5 


140/-10 ' 


37 


. 2/50 


9 


r-o 


.13. 


l?0/30(> 


33 


.4/50 


4 


150 


i:,o 


140/263 


37 


. 2/48 


2 


125. 


11,0 


140/265 , 


37 


.2/48 




125 


11.0 


130/400 


38 


.4/55 


3 


250 


16.9 


140/310 ' ^ 


3 7 


. 2/^0 


9 


i-o 


13.7 


150/275 


38 


.4/48 


9 


12 3 


10.5 


150/310 


38 


.4/50 


9 


160 


12". 5 


150/315 


38 


.4/51 


2 


165 


12.8 


150/330 


38 


.4/52 


0 


180 


13.6 


130/250 


35 


.9/47 


2 


.120 


11.3 
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□ child LlSTEfCEi? 

(2 YEAR OLDS) 
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.Figure U{ -Comparison of frequency ranges (in semitones) for 
€1 subjects by type of listener. 
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□ CHILD LISTENER ,69 
(5 YEAR OLDS) 
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Figure Comparison of frequency ranges (iiV semitones) for 

C2 subjects by type of listener. 



' It is evident from Figure 6 that the low end of -^the frequ^ency 
range in speech to the two year* 'old listeners, is about the same as 
it is in the adult-listener s*e€sions".' The range is expanded grea^^ly 
at the higher freq\jiencf end. The effect is -similar in speech to 'the 
five year olds, but the increase in the span is .nOt as large* 
(tFigure 7). In ^addition, the ^ange frequencies for C205 and C211 
show another pattern. Here .the range in the child-listener session 
Is- extended at'both the'lower and higher end. 
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Figure 6. Frequency range wr CI subjects by type of listener. 
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Figure f. Frequency jr^arige for C2 subjects, by type af listener. 
3. 3. .^Sentence final. pitch terminals. 

^ \. The sentences sampled from the Picture task were declarative and 
^imperative and therefore we would expect these sentences to have a 
fallingjiinal pitch tern^^nar. Ml the Sentences , were produced with 
a falling germinal by 3^bjects in the adult-listenej^ sessions. 
However, in the child-listener sessions 'this wap not the case. A 
prominent feature in speech t6 the two year olcis (Cl subjects, child-^ 
listener' session) was a rising final pitch terminal in the Puzzle^ask 
sentences arid occasionally in the Picture t^ask sentences'. The nu^er 
of sentences with a rising, final pitch contour <ror e.ach task is shown 
in Table" ^. Twenty fiveL percent of the sentences spoken by the Cl 
subjects ended .with .a- rising terffiinal'. All but one subject (cio8> 
used the rising terminal in at l^^ast on^ sentence during these two 
tasks. This result- is highly , si^i^ficant (Fischer sign test, B=ll , 
^.0032' 1/^). Furthermore, most -of the sentences with rising 
Bitch terminals (85 percent) w^re -produced in the Puz-^le task. and 
were therefore all imperative sentences. ' ' - ^ Q 
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Table 7 

Number of sentences with rising pitch terminals in the child-listener 
sessipns by subject group and task. 





■^Vir'Uno Task 


Vuztlc lii<k 


r 


Tot «1 




(5 SCIIIOJICOS) 


(8 sentences) ' 


(13 


sent ence^. ) 


ClOl 


1 






4 


C)02 


0 , 


4 


• 


4 


ClO^ 


0 






S 


ClOl 


0 


2 




2 


ClOS 


3 


2 




S 


C106 


^ 1 


5 




6 


C107 


1 


7 




. 8 


C108 


• 0 


0 




0 


C109 


0 


' 1 




1 


Clio 


0 


1 




1 


CI 1 1 








£, 


.CI 12 


0 






1 




0 




• 






C2 


Sub J cc t s 








Pictuic Task 


ISHzrlc Tnsk 




Total 




(S sentences) 


(8 sbntencGh) 


(15 


scntcnt es j 




, 0 


0 




0 


"C202 


0 


0 




0 


C20^ 


0 


0 




0 


C2Q4 


0 


1 




J 


C205 


1 


1 




2 


C20() 


0 


1 




1 


C20,7 


. 0 


1 




' 1 


C2'D8 , 


0 


0 




0 


C2{)9 


1 


1 




2 


C210 


0 


1 




1 ■ 


C2n 


0 


0 






C2f2 


0 


1 




1 




2 



















A rising'^pi tch terminal was also present in speech' to the five 
"*year bids but was much less common. Nine percent of the sentences 
spoken by the C? subjects in the child-listener sessions ended with 
a Rising terminal. Seven out of the twelve C2 subjects used the 
rising terminal in .at least one sentence in the two tasks but no 
subject used it more than twice. This is not statistically significant 
(Fischer sign test^-^T, ^.3872' 1/2). Here again most of the 
sentences with Rising terminals were produced in the Puzzle task. 
Thus, we find that when t'tie two year old child is* the addressee some 
of the sentences are produced with , a rising terminal, eTOn though 
they are statements and, surprisingly, imperatives. Ordinaril;^^^ ^^n 
adult speech the rising, terminal is restricted to questions. The 
rising terminal was also"' used' occasionally in speech to the five year 
olds. 

' . . . . 

3^^,^ Use of whispering. 

An unexpected finding; was the preponderance of whispering used 
^by the CI subjects in the child-listener session.^ Whispering never 
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occurred for either CI or C2 subjeq.ts^in the adult-list^ner sessions. 
Only two C2 subjects (C206 and C208) used whi^perring. in the child- 
listener session, and then each used it in only one of the- sampled 
Sentences. However, nine out of the twelve CI subjects used whispering 
in at least one sentence when speaking to the two year olds. The 
number of sentences (out of 13) in which whispering was used by each, 
subject was: \ sentence (C106, C112), 2 sentences (C105.vC110, Clll), 
3 sentences (ClOl, C102 , C109) and h sentences .( Cl'OT ) . In only one 
•case was an entire sentence whispered. Most often the last half of 
the sentence contained the' Whispered syllables. A xiheck of the 
complete transcripts of the child-listener session for the CI subjects 
revealed that the use of whispering was not restricted to the sub- 
sample chosen for acoustic and perceptual analysis but was evident ' 
throughout the entire session; in some cases, the'use of whispering 
was more extensive in the unanalyzed port^^ns of speech. In the case 
of the three CI subjects that did not use J^hispering in .tKe sentences 
analyzed^ all of threm made at least some use of whispering at other 
points in the child-listener session. Of the C2 subjects, only the 
two subjects mentioned above mad.e^'any use of whispering in the child- 
listener session. The use of yjiiispering ^))y and. large seems to be 
restricted to speech to two year olds. 

3.5. Duration 

Two content words f^om each of six sentences in the Puzzle tasl^ 
were chosen for the comparison of average duration of syllables 
between the adult-listener and child-listener sessions. The six 
sentences (l, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8~see 2*2.2) oontain both a verb t'-push in/ 
take out) and a color term (green/red/blue/orange/purple/brown). The 
average duration of the syllable nucleus (in msecs) was computed for' 
each subject by session. Verb and color terms were tabulated ' » 
separately for Tab;j.es 8 and 9- In computing the average durations for. 
^the verbs, the two word sequence (e.g. push in ) was considered as one 
and the durations were added together. In the case. of purple , the 
only color term pronounce^ with two syllables, "the two syllables were 
also . considered as one i'tem. The color term orange was always 
pronounced as one syllable, e.g. Carfid'^j. 
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Table 8 

Average duration (msec) of verbs in Puzzle. Task ^ 







Cl Ss 






C2 Ss 




Adult 


Chiid 




Adult 


Child 




listener 


listener * 




listener 


listener 




' U 3 . J J 






260.00 


236 . 00 


C102 


; 190.00 


2ii3. 33 


* C202 


^ 286.67 


275.00 : 


C103 


. 193.33 


183,33 


C203 


205.00 


22&.00 


ClOA 


" 225.00 


■ 265.67 


C20U 


266,67 


266.33 


C105 


■ 265.00 


296.67 


C2a5 


190.00 


201.67 


cro6 


/ 205.00 


238. 33 


C206 


195.00 


136.67 


C107 


. IT6.67 


203. 33 


C207 


218.33 


2k, 67 


C108 


' 191.67 


• 318.33 


C208 


198.33 


19»\33 


C109 


- ii^8.33 


181.67 


C209 


166.67 


167 .X7 


Clio 


, 210.00 


208, "35 


C210 


223.33 


■ 236. 6\ , 


cm 


193.33 


230.00 . 


C21L. 


198.33 


261. 67\ 


C112 


: 270.00 


315.00 


C21^ 


268:33 


275.00 




= 210.97' 


"x - 21|8.89 





- 223^06 


X = 228.72 , 



, Table 9 . 

'Average duration (msec) of "color terms i'n Puzzle Task 







Cl 


Ss ■ 






C2 Ss ^ 


1 

r 


Adult * 




Child 




Adujt ' 


.Child t 




listener 




listener 




listener 


listener 


r 

ClOl • 


;238.33 




310.00 


C201 


2^6V67^ 


251.67 


C102 ^ 


?10.00 




2I13.33 


^ C202 


210*00 


2)0.33 


zioi 


183.33 




223. 33 


C203 


226.67 


321.67 


ClOli 


190.00 




192.00 


C20U 


255.67 


. 296.67 


CIO 5 


285.00 




355.00 


. , C205 


181.67 


205.00 


C106 


200.00 




218.33 


C2G6 


208.33 


260.00 


C107 


205.00 . 




271*67 


C207 


. 201.67 


230.00 


C108 ' 


^05.00 




301 . 67 


. C208 


265.00 


2iiO,00 


CIO 9 


. 188.33 




218.33 


C209 


IU1.67 


187.50 


CllO' 


205.00 




238.33 


C210 


251.67 


271.67 


cm 


205.00 




36d.67 


C2ll ^ ' 


200.00 


296.67 


C112 


255.00 




398.33 


C212 


273.33 


3^5.00 


X 


= 21I1.16 


1 


- 277.67 


X 


= 216.86 


X = 263.26 



The results for the verbs and color terms will be discussed 
separately. * For the va/rbs, the difference between the means for the 
Cl and C2 subjects in tihe adult--listener session was fairiy small 
(210.97 and 223. Q6 respectively)." This difference was not significant 
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(Wilcoxon rank sum test,'W* = 0.8?, 2 (.05) ^ 1-6U5J. However, for ten 
out of twelve CI subjects the average duration of the verbs was higher 
in the child-listener session than in the adult-lisfener session. 
Only six of the C2 subjects showed a similar difference. The differ- 
ence between the durations in the adult-listener and child-listener 
session fbr the^Cl subjects was significant (Wilcoxon signed rank sum 
test, I*'- = 2.30, Z(.o5) " 1-6^5) and this is reflected in the differ- 
* ence between th^ means* for the two sessions — 210.97 and 2^48.89. The 
difi*erence between the means for the two sessions for C2 subjects was 
snkiler (22. 306.and 228.72) and was pot significant CWilco^xon signed 
rank test, B = 6, (..6128, 12, 1/20)), — * • ♦ 

The results for the color terms -are^slightly different. The 
diffefence between the means fpr the CI and C2 groups in -the adult- 
listener session (21i4.l6 and 216.86) was very small and not statistically 
significant (Wilcoxon rank sum test, W- = 0.52, z(.05) ^ I.6I45). However, 
for aj.1 the subjects there was an increase in average duration of color 
rerms in the child-listener sessipn. The difference between' the means 
* for the two sessions for both CI and C2 subjects reflects this fact 
(CI subjects— 2II4. 16 versus 227.6T;C2 subject s— 217- 86Wersus 263.26). 
Both are significant (Wilcoxon summed rank test, I-' = 3.^45, z/ qoiI = 

3.09). ' A ' . ^ 

One factor, which has not yet been considered in thi^ analysis is 
the perception of differences in duration. It is not the case that a 
one millisecond 'difference between two stimuli will be perceived and 
this should be considered' in interpreting the results. In fact, the 
just noticeable .difference ( jnd) for (iuration increases as the duration 
of the standard ^stimuli increases. There are several studies -on the 
perception of durations ^but the^ do not seem to agree on the size of the 
^ .jnd for different duration values (Stott ,^ 1935; Henry, I9U8; Ruhm et al. 
19^6).' However,- if we approximate conservatively from the available 
information <.i.et.. that 30>secs is the jnd fof durations of 150-200 
msecs, 35-^0 msess^ for durations 200-250 mse,cs\ and. ^45 msec for 
durations for 250-300 msec), we should have enough information to 
correct for the Jidtential effect of the perceptual factor in evaluating^ 
differences in deration between the adult-listener and c^hild-listener 
s^Q^sions. For CI subjects we find that the difference between average • 
duration values >for the adult-listener and child-listener sessions are 
larger than the perceptual threshold. This is the case in all instances 
for the .verbs. For the color terms, this is the case for all subjects 
' except^C10i4 and CI06. Therefore, taking the {perception factor into 
consideration does not change the results for the CI subjects. " The ' 
original results 'also hold fo^r the C2 subjects. For verbs, the differ- 
ence between the adult-listener and child-listener sessions is not 
significant.^ Taking the perceptual factor into consideration reduqe^ 
^he number of changes from adult-listener to child-listener to one 
stsbject (0212). ;For color^terms , the perceptual factor likewise does 
no^alter the results sinqe only two subjects (C201 and C209)^ are 
affected., Thus,:we find that the duration of '^erbs ^nd color terms . 
is si^ificantly -longer in sentences spokei^^ to the two year olds. Only 
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the duration of the color terms is 16nger in sentences spoken to the 
five year old children. 

3.6. Distribution of primary stress 

One result of the perceptual' analysis was the T^ciing that 
primary stress placement was different in speech directed to the 
child-listener than, to the adult. ^ This occurred only in speech directed 
to the twq year olds. The difference observed was the appearance of two 
primary. stressed syllables 'in a sentence which ordinarily, in adult- 
adult cpmmunicat ion, would Qontain only one primary stres^.- The 
S'entences in which this phenomenon was noticed were th^ sentences 
of the fbrm "Push in and "Take out ^" in the Puzzle Task. 

As s^hown in. Table 10, there were only, scattered instances of use of 
double primary stress in speech directed to the adidt listener. Five 
out of ikU sentence samples fall into this category, amounting to 
approximately three percent of the sentences directed to the adult 
listener ifi the Puzzle task. .Only three of the Ci subjects (ClOl, 
C105, CII2) and two of the C2 subject^ (C202, 020?) showed use of double 
primary stress. This stress distribution appeared in only one sentence 
for each of • these subjects. 



Table 10 

Number of instantres of two primary stresses per sentence in six sentences 
from the Puzzle task by type of listener. 



• Subjects 
Adult Child 
listener ^ listener 


- C2 Subjects 
Adult Child 
listener listener 


ClOl^^ . 1 2 

Cl02 - 1 
. CIO3 

ClOk ' - 3 
CI05 I ^ 3 
CIO6 .- 2 
• CI07 ' ' - ' 1 * 

CIO8 " - .1 

CIO9 - 

Clio - - . 1 

cm "- ^ 1 
C112 - ^ 3 * 
» 

3/12 Ss 10/if Ss 


,\ ^ 

C201 

C202 1 2 
C203 

C20U - ^ 
C205 
jC206 

C207 . 1. ' ' . 
C208 ^ - , " - 
C2Q9 - ' - - 
C210 - - ^ 
C211 

C212' • ' 

2/I2 Ss , ' 1/12 Ss 



The situation is somewhat the same in speech directed to -the f^ve 
year olds. Only one C2 subject (C202) us^d double primary stress in 
the child-listener session. On the other hand, ten of the CI subjects 
used double primary ^st''ress in at least one. sentence ( P'ischer "Sign test, 
B = 10, l:>.6l93> ^2, 1/2).. Of these, three subjects used double primary ^ 
stress in* each of three sentences from the Puzzle task, two subjects in 



two sentences\each^ and five subjects in one sentence each. This ^ 
represents a t6^a\ df l8 out of 72 sentences or about 25 percer>t of 
the ^^zzle t^sk sentences directed to the two year old child listener."' 
Only two CI subj^ts (C103, .C109) did not exhibit this characterisj:ic 
in, their speech. \ • ' 

It seem^ evid^t, t^herefore, that the assignment of more than one 
^imary stress to th^ sh6rt and simple sentences of the Puzzle task 
oWurs almost exclusrvely in the case where the sentences are directed 
tQ\the two year old. \)nly scattered instances occur in speech directed 
to ^e adult listener 4^d the five year old. ^ 

3.7- ^ummary of results. 

SiV major analyses were performed on samples of speech directed 
to adultv listeners and tQ child listeners. Speech to the two year olds 
differed Non the six analyses from speech to th? adult listeners. OnLy 
some of tnese differences were found betwe^ff^speech directed to the 
five year did child listener and the aduit listener . 

The res^lts^ indicate that: 

(a\ The^ average fundamental pitch of the speaker's voice 

is higher to the two year old than to the adult. This was not 

the case for^ speech to the five year. old. 

(t) The frequency range of the speaker's voice^is greater 

to t^e two year old and to the five year old irv comparison with. 

the^ speech range to the adult "^listener. The expansion occurs 

at the high end of^ the range.- 

(c) Speech to the two year old contains many instanqe^ of 

rising sentence final pi"e<;h tel-minals in sentences where the 

grammatical form wooM normally dictate ,a falling pitch, e.t. 

imperatives.^ This feature is absent from speech directed to the 

adult listener and to the five year^ olds. 

(4) Whispered or partially whispered words appear p speech 

directed to the two year olds. This characteristic is- absent 

from speech directed to the adult vlistener and to the five year old. 
•(e) The duration of certain content words in selected sentences 

is prolonged in speech to the child listener as compared to that 

of#the ^dult listener. In the Puzzle task sentences, the verbs 

and the color terms had longer durations in speech to the 'two-year 

olds than to the adults. Oniy^tfie durations of the color terms 

were so affected in. speech to the five. year old.- 

tf) Speech directed to the t^o year old contains many cases 

of more than one instance of primary stress ass^igned within a 

sentence ^unit. This feature is absent in spee,ch directed to the 

five year old anS to the adult listener. 



Footnote to Chapter 3. 

^i: Two t^ranscribers independently transcribed primary stress 
placement' in these sentences. A correlation of +.92 was found between • 
the transcribers. 
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CHAPTER h : DISCUSSION 

h.l. ^ Characteristics of, the baby-talk register: functions 

It has been shown in this and other studies that speech directed 
to *young* children differs in systematic ways from speech directed to 
an adult.- Given that these ^findings are 'reliable and that these 
differences do exist, the question that arises is what functions these 
particular. features serve. Of what potential use is this "special" 
speech to "the child learning language? I woul'd suggest that the^ 
various features of the baby talk register can serve at least two 
functioi^ — an analytic function and a social function. 

A child learning language is constantly analyzing the^ speech 
that he he&rs as a means for learning tlie rules of his* language. 
He then uaes these rules to effectively communicate with those around 
him'. This analytic endeavor is no doubt an enormous task. Although 
some theorists.^- 'not ably Chomsky (1965), have suggo-sted that language 
i^put of almost any kind is sufficient for language learning, this 
seems unlikely. Speech directed -to children i^ rich in redui?dancy, 
repetition and other devices which multiply the linguistic informati"6n 
available in the utterance. A-plausible hypothesis is that character- 
istics found to be prevalent in the baby talk register have a distinct 
function in the child's k^alytic endeavor. They assist the child in 
delimiting sentences, words and other syntactic ^ons^tituents and 
possibly ^do, more » Among the characteristics of this .register that 
have such an analytic ^function are some of the aspects of prosody 
discussed in the previous chapter. This is because* the prosodic 
features of speech are the primary 'means by which a spea^^er organizes 
units above the level of the phonological segment into groups*. 

Knowing specific lingi^istic ^ules , however, sueh as those 
governing proper word order is not enough. To communicate effectively 
the child must know,; among other things, »the rules for -how to engag^e 
in a verbal exchange with another per.soni And, in order to interact 
with a child^, it is necessary t'o gain the child's attention for ' 
'conversation. Getting the initial attention of your interlocutor in . 
a conversation is a primary prerequisite to beginning a communicative 
exchange. Keeping the attention of your interlocutor is aecessary 
for. the maintenance of communication. It is hypothesized that some 
features of the baby-talk :^egister 3erve a social function, i.e. to 
i^iitiate and maintain communication between adult and child (and 
likewise between any older child i.n'd a yojung child). 

f^rosodic features can cue the child to pay attention and listen 
to the speech oX t^ie j)erson attempting to communicate with him. 
Other verbal mj£.ns used include frequent repetitions of the child's 
name. The features which serve a social, function complement those 
features which assist the child's analytic endeavor, since a child 
•must attend to a j)articular set of' ^speech in order to utiJjize - what ever 
analytic cues are proyided. 

In«the following two sections the findings of the present study 
will b^ considered in terms of the above two functions. It will 
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become apparent that some features may p^lay a^dual role, that is, 
simultaneously ^serve a social and an, analytic function. Other features 
seem to- serve predominately one function or the other. 

^.1.1. Prosodic features: social function ' . 

The higher pitched voice used by the subjects in this study to, 
'the two-year-olds can bg. viewed as serving pi;imarily a social fV^ction. 
The higher pitch is quite unique to this function. It* may in fact "be 
the most ^alient characteristic that serves to mark and thus set 
apart the baby talk register from other registers. Even the most 
•casual "of observers seems to notice it. An- utterance spoken with a 
•higher pitched voice marks that message as^ intended for the child 
listener. The message may in other respects be 'tailored' to the 
language abilities of the chi,ld, ' message so marked prosodically is 
foregrounded against the background of adult-adult communication. 

' The question arises of whether the higher pitch level is in some* * 
way more salient to the child. There seems to be little if. any 
evidence that the young child's hearing apparatus is more sensit-ive 
to higher frequencies than lower ones. It is the case, however, that ^ 
in general higher frequencies are mo^ audible than lower frequencies, 
given the same intensity level. ^ The higher pitch level is, St course, 
closer to the pitch of the child's own voice.' One can only speculate 
as to whether this factor>^lays a role. In any event, it is at 
least plausible that a hasher pitch level' serves a social function by 
.regulating c^ininunication the child.' It attracts the child's 

tteaat'ion to" verbal material aiq;;ected. to him. 

The expanded pitch j-ange o^ep^d in the" speech of the adult 
subjects to both groups of chili listeners (twp year olds and five yeaf 
olds) also has a similar function. ' The*extension of the ran^e was 
primarily in the upward direction. The presence of' high pitch peaks 
in utterances intended for the child listener, may be salient, cues 
that mark particular sections of a .speaker's speech and therefore* 
make them stand out. The finding, of higher pitch in speech to the 
child listener should be considered with the understanding that such 
speech is not characterized by high levels of pitch in every syllable 
nucleus. It is rather the, case that the peaks in a sentence unit 
that do appear are in many cases exaggerated in comparison with 
speech toad;iiits. - ^ 

Tl>^use 'Of whispering also may be considered as an example of. ' 
the social function of prosodic 'characteristics . JWhispering, in 
fact, is very closely allied with the extension of the range ' capabi- 
lities of speech. Whereas the range is expanded at the "higher end 
by the presence of higher syllable peaks, an extension 'at the lower 
end of the range may result in the voice going intq whisper. There' 
is ample evidence from languages using tone that when a speaker 
produces an exaggerated rendition of a low tone,*'a wMsper may result. 
In Ser^o-Croatian, for example, Ivic and Lehiste (19^) observed t.hat 
the voices of speakers who exaggerated yie low-to-high tone at the 
end of an utterance went into whisper on the low tone portion of the 




utterance. ^ In some African languages when -there is a lowering of • 
tone at^'the end of questions, whisper often appears (Will Leben, \ 
personal cormnunication ) . Thus it iseems that the expansion of range 
in the baby talk register occurs 'at both the high and low.^d of the 
voice range. Both the high pitched syllable and the whispered 
syllable stand-out and perhaps have attention getting properties.^ 

Finally, the preponderance of rising sentence' final terminals 
in speech to the child listener ma^ serve a social^ function — to 
f-egulate Conversation between adult and child. The predominance of 
rising terminals may cue the child as torwhen he is expected, to 
respond, since the question is the gramm^ical form most often 
associated with a rising terminal, and- qmebtions normally demand an 
answer. Also*, it has been noted that sustained or rising pitch in 
place of terminal falls is generaj.iy used to indicate "unfinished 
business." (Bolinger, I961). ' ' ^ ' 

'It is -not uncommon to observe an adult asking a child listener 
a question and then answering the question if the child does, not 
respond to complete the exchange. The completeness of the question/ . 
answer sequence in terms of a communication' unit is best seen if bne 
thinks of the question forming the firsl^half of a contour (ending 
with a rising pitch te^rminal) and the answe^r continuing the contour 
and ending with a falling pitch terminal ^signals completion of the 
contour and simultaneously the completion of the exchange. The 
presence of many rising pitch terminals may serve, then, not only 
to regulate the conversation* between. adult and child but also to keep 
the child's attention. One must pay 'attention in a conversation in 
order to know when it is one's turn to speak. 

Thus, t^e higher pitch level, the expanded! 'pitch range, the use 
of whispering, and the predominance of rising pitch terminals -in ^adult 
speech directed to a child listener can be interpreted as serving' a 
social function. 

U.1.2, Frospdic features: Analytic function 

^ , Some of the prosodic characteristics ■ discu^ed in the previous 
chapter seem to serve an analytic function. One feature which pl^ys 
a dual role is the preponderance of rising pitch terminals. These 

I may be used to cue the child to the location of sentence 1)oundarLes ^ 
The fact that a high pitch is attained at the end of the sentence ; 
(the boundary) is significant because the high pitch would tend to 

'eccentuate the termination of, the sentence by the speaker. Furthermore 
the rising pitch terminals' were associated with sentences which by 
grammatical form were imperatives andf not interrogatives . It is ^ 
unlikely that the adults were using the imperatives as questions, since 
thelfcontext of the sentences was the administration of instructions to 

«a task. Making the imperativers into 'questions would indicate that 
the speaker: was unsure of the 'instructions. This never occurred even 
in the adult-adult sessions ' when the subject was completely unfamiliar 
with the task and the instruct ic^ns she^was to administer. It is more 
likely 'that the rising pitch terminal^ on sentences of the imperative 



form fianctioned as a signal both to regulate the verbal exchange (social 
function) and to mark 'the senterrcd boundary' (analytic function). 

The longer durations of certain words (one or both conteni words 
in the sentences studi^ed) can also be seen as potentially having an 
analytic function. Duration is an important correlate of stress/ 
^although there is no'' direct one-to-one relationship between the 
duration of a syllable and the degree of stress it carries-- For the 
following aiacussion, the sit\iation will be somewhat simplified by 
disregarding other factors involyed. 
, ^ In speech to the five year olds the durations of^the color terms 

were significantly greater than those directed to the adul-t listener. 
The extension of duration inr color terms can be viewed as- a> way to 
supplement the function of contrast ive stress on the unit. By pro-* ' 
longing the duration o"f the sylla^ble nucleus of red in Push in the red 
. ^ece the speaker implies with greater force the propositions "not the 
\ yellow . piece, not the blue piece." 

' , ^In speech -to the two yedr oDds, the duratioV^f both-tlie color 

term? and the verbs were greater than to the .adult listener, indicating 
* ^oth emphatic stress on the verbs and contYastive stress on the color 
^ . . terms.. This may be the "key" words in the sentence. These were the 

only words the child needed to understand in ^oMer to carry out the * 
command correctly. For example, i'n the case ^of the first sentence 
Push in the green square , the listener had only to attend and under- 
stand' the words push " and green to correctly compiete the demanded 
action. The word' square is redundant here since there were no other- 
• ^ green pieces. , ! V 

The longer durations of verbs and .color terms to the two year 
^ olds ho dojibt contribute<!*greatly to'^the perception of two primary 

' * stresses Q.n mafiy sentences directed to them. -When two primary stresses 

^. e . ' f^re transcribed, they^ were marked ^s falling on t^he ^^erb and color 

' term of^th^ sentence. fAside from the a'bove mentioned function (to 

• . ^ ^indicate k^/vards), two primary stresses may serve to divide up a 
\ ^ * ii ^^^^^^^ perceptuall;^ -into smaller units. The adult "Wj^ere^y segments 
^ * ^ the sentence, fhto pieces he/she thinks are of adequate^ size for the 
child^to pfocess easily. The same sentence which, when directed to 
•* „ -'^^h^ afclt,' would normally contain only one primary stress , -would be 
'^f^if ided into multiply un^ts^for the child. Furthermore, it is 

Interesting* that 'thej c^ianks^ that , sentences such 'as Push in the green 
square^ are>dlvided ■>n\td' are the major constituents of the sentence. 
By this division, . the adu;Lt may b$ -providing the child with important 
information* abOTt constituent structure. A lQo}t-^at more sentences 
with different structures'' would be necessary before anything more than 
a tentative statement on this point could be made. However, my 
initial inspection oT ^11 the Sentences contained in the Rainbow 
Passage, as reld to the^hild listener, confirms this position. 
^ In reading to the child^istener , (to the two year olds in particular) 
^, '^'^ the longer sentences ar^ divided up proSodically (here with respect 

, ^ ^ only to- stress) into smaller units. These smaller units are in most 

'ca^es the major consti^u^ts of the sentence. 

,1 ♦ " 
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Finally, the longer durations of the color terms and verbs, and 

the extVa primary stress' -may function *to teaclT th« child how to 
systematically mark emphasis in his- own speech. This is undoubtedly . 
secondary to the direct 'communicative benefit of these features, but 
it is something 1;hat must be learYied at some point since languages 
differ in the ways in which'they express emphasis. 

i 

of child listener . - ■ ^ » 

As evidenced by the various >pro6odic diffej^eaces found .between 
speech to the two year olds and to the five year olds, some of the 
devices ^which are commonly used to the first group have disappeared 
or are greatly diminished in the speech to the secon%^ group. A 
summary of all ,the characteristics studied and their presence as a 
function of age appear in Table 11. These observ^e'd chsmges'are no 
doubt due to ,the linguistic maturation of the child. "The age groupings 
are only meant to'be rough indicators of the linguistic abilities of 
the child and should be considered as such. 

The prosodic features that were seen to serve primarily social 
function disappeared earlier from the speech of the adults t^aii those 
serving an analytic one. These include higher fund^ental pitchy the 
use of whispering, and the use of rising final terminals in sentences 
of imperative fc/rm. This -is explained by the f^ct that by the time 
most children reach the age of four or five, their at^tention span^ has 
improved greatly, eliminating the need for attention getting and 
attention holding devices on the part of the speaker. Furthermore, 
by this age probably all of the children have learned the rudimentary 
rules -of conversational exch^inge and some have already become masters 
of more sophisticated, conver£ation*al skills such as. verbal manipulation 

Table 11 V ' 

Presence and absence of some prosodic characteristics in adult ^speecxh 
by function and age of child listener. 







Age of Child Listener 


Characteristic* ' 


Function (s) 


Two* year 


Five year 






olds 


olds 


s 

Higher fundamental pitc^ 


Primarily social 


YES 


NO 


Expanded frequency range 


Prij^rily social 


YES 


YES 


Use of whispering 


Primarily social 


YES 


NO 


Rising sentence final 


Social/Analytic 


YES 


NO 


pitch terminals 


Primarily analytic 






Longer durations of 


YES- 


NO 


verbs 








of color terms 




YES 


YES 


Use of two primary 








' stresses/per sentence 


Primarily analytic 


^ YES 


NO 


unit 
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'One feature which does seem to remain is an expanded frequency 
range, indicating that some instances of high pitch do appear in 
utterance^ directed to the five year olds. Not all of the mathers' 
speech ^directed to the five year olds exhibit^- this characteristic. 
Those that did are in the minority; and these subjects.' speech 
exhibited high pitch peaks in only some utterances. The reasons 
far these differences between individuals is difficult to determine. 
My observations indicate that the occasional use of Mgher pitch to 
the five year old has little to do with the child's verbal abiyties." 
Instead, it seems to be determined primarily on how interested the 
child is in the task at hand. When the five yeaF'ahkchild is ^ • 
distracted from the task, some mothers will use higher^tch as a 
device to bring the child bacjc to the task. ^ ' * ^ 

ByxWie time the child is five years old,. many of the •feature)^ \ 
hypothesized to contribute to the child's analytic endeavor have T 
either disappeared or are greatly reduced in frequency. ' The emphatic 
stress- on the verbs "in the Puzzle task sentences and the use of two 
primary stresses per sentence are among these^ Since the five year 
old is producing, and therefore presumably fully comprehends sentences 
of the type in the Puzzle task it is no longer even potentially useful 
to "cue" the child to the "key" words (the varb) as was necessary 
earlier. Also, the utterance need not b'e divided up into such small 
units as before. The speakers, however, still feel it necessary to 
modify Iheir speech by prolonging the duration of the color terms 
in the Puzzle task. 

^ ^* ~ 

^4.3. Speaker interviews 

interviews were conducted with the subjects who participated in 
the study. One purpose of the interview was to determine if the 
speakers were aware of the modifications they (and other, adults ) make 
in. speech tb the child listener, and the* kinds of diffe"rences they 
noticed?^ A second purpose was to determine what kinds of verbal means 
the speakers thought that they used if they sp.ec if ically wanted to ' 
gain the child's attention. It ^as of interest to see how closely 
the respondents' answers to the latter question would match their 
answers to the former and how these related to the findings of the 
study. 

The respondents were all very cooperative and in most cases 
volunteered a gr^at ^deal of information about their observations. 
Many of their answers were well thought out^ and quite perceptive. One 
unfortunate drawback in this-type of interview, however, was that the 
i^espon^ents did not possess the vocabulary necessar-y to make precise 
statements about such matters. As a 'result, they used terminology 
which was sometimes vague and ambiguous, /For .example , many mothers 
noted that they felt their speech to the^ilS listener was more 
animated than to the adult, aAd that>if$r voice was filled with 
excitement*. It is difficult to determine the precise parameters 
involved when such labels are used (for^an excellent discussion of the 
problem see Crystal 1969). Despite such drawbacks, some statements 
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made by the respondents are of potential value not only to the ' . 
interpretation of the experimental results of the study but to^the ^ 
clai^if ication of certain broader issues that are at t]ie moment vague. 
Data bearing on such mattex:s have been extracted from the interviews^ 
and arfe discussed below.- ' , . ^ ' ^ ^ 

.^Most of the subjecl^s noticed differences' in their ^speech a.s a 
function of the type of listener (child versus adult) but not. all 
to the same decree. The subjec^ts who ^addressed' the two year olds - 
said th'ey definitely noticed changes in their speech and observed " ^ 

that the differences were quite dramatic. On, the other hand, most 
of the subjects who addressed the five year old^ were more tentative 
about ^their responses 'and qualified them with such words as ' * 

^ "probably", "perhaps"',- and "sometimes'*'. Three of these subjects 
said they ^doubted that there were any differences at all,^but added 
that when their" child was younger they had noticed differences in 
the^ir speech. The observations of these two groups of Subjects are 
consistent with the findings in this study, that relative to speech 
directed^to the adult, there are many more differences in speech to 
the two year old than in spe-ech _;^the five year old. ^ ^ / 

The kinds of changes that the CI subjects noted were higher pitch ' . . ^ 

of voice (C102, ^03, C105 , GiOT, CllO), an expanded range (ClOB, 
C105), less* volujme in voice {ClOk, C105,X107, C112 ) and slower 
speech (C112). Some of- these factors, were investigated in the present 
study and found to be empirically valid. Three of the changes noted' 
by the CI subjects — higher pitch (C203), decreased vol'uine (C2^, 

C212), and slow-fisjt speech (C206, C2b6 , C208, C210).' All the C2 ^ . ' 

subjects, however, qualified their observations by specifying the 
particular situation which would trigger these modifications in their ^ ^ 

"speech. 'One subject (C203), for example, reported^ that_ she used-^a 
higher pitched voice, to her five year old, but .only when she was upset 

^ about something the child had done^ and was scolding him. All^the C2 
subjects who observed differences emphasized that the changes in speech 
to the five year old were not 'present^ at all times. Rather, the 
changes occurred in pai^icular situat ic;ins . ^e most common situations 
mentioned were: (a) when the child^weis in- a certain state — tired, ^ ^ 

emotionally upsel; (b) when ^the adult ha(l:to restate a request or 
command, etc.; after Tailure to convey the message adequately; and 
(c) vhen the'adult was present ing 'new information to' the child, which 
might be difficult to unclerstand or carry -out. , f 

The CI subjects, on ^he oirhor hand, admitted using the features 
they noticed almost always when they .were interacting verbally with 
the two year olds. They 'report ed noticing these characteristics mgst . 
when they were trying to get the qhild^'s attention or when they were 
in a one-to-pne interaction with the child. They believed that they 
used the features in their speech because it got them results, i.e. . * 

s it helped make their communication with the child more effective. 
Several subjects noted that when they- failed to 'Use these features, 
their communication .was riot understood^ by the child. As one subject 



put it , 
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There are plenty of times' I don't stop to think that he's 
. two and I'll just jumble sometbing at him oj; make some kind ^ 
of demand on him and^don't really think about '.whether ,\ 
act he cah understand it. And that's when jie's most likely 
not to respond at all. (C106) 

•All the subjects felt that using the features (higher pitefi,.el^. ) got 
them.results in communicating with the child and admitted using them 
in j:heir speech, although one. half of^the speakers said it w^s 
probably not good for the child's, language development to "talk ^iown 
to them" in this fash'ion. - . " ' 

The most 'commonly mentioned^ factor triggering the use of these " 
features of the baby talk register was cognizance of the child's 
presence. This is not a novel observation (Snow, 1972). Certain * 
subjects also mentioj^ied the sp^6ific factors that forfthem determined 
whether they used the registral features or not in a particular 
instance. Age and physical size determined the initial level at which 
ain adult woald begin an exchange 'with a child. Several subjects 
reported occasions on which they spoke to a child of small stature 
using what they thought to be appropriate features, only to find their, 
speech inappropriate to the child's actual lingui^stic capability. 
They, claimed majsding an immediate adjustment in their speech to the 
verbal abilities of the child. Feedback from the child»plays a 
* crucial role in determining the particular registral features . s^rlected 
by the speaker. 

Although all the subjects interviewed had something slightly 
^diffe^ent to ^say about fhe^ devices they used to get a child 's .attention 
they all agreed that changing one's voice so that it would maximally 
contrast with the 6'ngoing level of speech was the most effective!^ means . 

' - < ' 

Often I find 1 have to -do something clever to get a young 
'child^s attention. And its more effective to do something 
competely ridiculous' or out 'of the ordinary. Anything that 
departs from fehe'^^rdinary or expect^. That gets their 
attention best. .*.TC2^02) 

The devices mentiorLe,d ranged from raising the pitch of *thp voice , 
t-alking louder, and wide variation in pi<tch on one end o^i^ speaking 
softer, ^slower, and using whispering. The latter approacti was • 
associated with a particular ^style of dealirrg with the situation.^ 

It's the background I've had. ^(y mother 'did that to me 

to5.. If she really wanted to get tny attention she always 

whispered. I. remember that^^my sister dnd I always sat 

up and took notice. I find it works with my children,' 

also. (C205)> * ^ • - 

These persons were in the minority. Most mothers .chose the other 
appr^oach. * ^, . . ' * ■ 
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It seems then, in general » that foregrounding tba speech directed 
to _^the child us^.ng' the devices, that produce contrast was what the 
mothers found through experience .to be most effective with young 
children. This' would uphold the interpretation suK^sted aboye that 
some of the prosodic features serve a social functJH, i»e. to attract 
and hold tjie child's attention* . ' ^ 

k.k. Implications for i'll^ther research* 

The present study is a preliminary investigation of the prosodic 
and. paralin^ui Stic characteristics of speech directed to chxldren.^ > 
It only begins to .explore th^ ^parameters involved* This section 
presents some opinions on the important issues that need to be explored 
as subsequent ste^s* in this ongoing- i^nvpstigation* The discussion . 
which follow-s will be in two' parts* The^ first part suggests further 
^analyses of potential yalue^on the^ speci fic^material which .forme(i that 
data for the .present study,* In it I suggest other variables that 
could and should be in-vestigated. The second part offers "some 
queji^ns tha^must be answered as, a next step in exploring this 
part'f?ular line of resear(^h. Major areas of fut.uro research are 
indicated and a schematic discussion is presented for gathering experi- . 
mental evidence. 

Further aAalyses . Several factors 'are not considered in the 
present study jJ^cause it is an initial effortia^a virtually unexLl^or*:?d 
area. For one, -further investi"gation of pi^^ifch variability is necessary* 
Frequency range "is a limited indicator of variability because it 
provides no information on the distrib'ytion of*' pitch and is greatly 
affected by a few extreme cases. Frequency distribution curves for 
each set ^f speech samples would provide some evidence on this factor. 

Ariother factor which warrants further study -is speech rate.' The 
subjects indicated,!^ theMnterview:s that the^ spoke slower to the' child 
listener than to, the adult. Two measures might suffice here: average 
niimt5pr of words per Ininute for a selection, e*g. the Rainbow passage, 
and ratt^ of speech during continuous f^ov of s^^eech. 

Finally, more perceptual analyses of the data need to be performed. 
,Speci finally , the utterances directed to the child need to be transcribed 
so that a study, could 'be made of the types of intonation patterns that 
are used in speech to the child listener, the frequency with which 
certain patterns are utilized, and the unique'/eatures (if amy) that 
are emijloyed.. A number of different transcription systems are 'available. 
Some of them would undoubtedly be satisfactory for this purpose* There 
is a fund of information that could be gained from such an analysis, 
which would, also be very uSefi/1 to the stud<>^nt of the acquisition X)f ^ 
nbn-segmen-tal 'phonology { Crystal^* 1969a) . 

Further.. iSsues - There are at least two questions that, in my 
opinion, mefit further study* The first concernrs the identifiability 
6f the baby-talk register. Are adults able to. identify a stretch of 
speech as directed to a child listener or to .an^ adult listener? And, 
specifically, are the prosodic and paralinguistic features of the* 
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baby-talk register sufficiently salient cues to form the basis for 
such identification? A study' has been begun to answer these 
questions. It consists of two parts. In the first part subject's 
listen to shof\t excerpts of Speech. ^ Some of these excerpts Uere" 
- • taken from sp jeph sequences spoke^i to an adult listener,^ and others ' 

from sequenc>3^spoken to the child. The excerpts are* fi^ee from all 
^ extraneous cues (e.g. the child's voice in background, etc.) except 
those which ai;^ characteristic of the register involved, (e.g. use' 
of special lexical items, repetitions ,- shorter sentences, etc.). The 
subjects are asked to la*bel each speech excerpt as "adult listener" ' 
or' "child listener:" In the second part, a different set of subjects 
listen to repeated presentations of sentences froin a list which they ^ 
have read previously, The sntences are produced by several different 
speakers. Some of the sentences were recorded when the speaker was 
addressing tfie sentence to a child, others when the speaker was 
addressing an 'a^dult. Each pair of sentences is selected so that the 
segmental aspects of the seqterTte match one another very closely and 
that only the prosodic and paralinguist ic aspects differ. T\^e 
sentences are presented to the s*ubjects in random order. The subjects' 
tasR is to label each sentence as to whether it was spoken to a child 
. listener or to an adult. The purpose of the latter part of the study 
is to determine if subjects can identify the age status of the' 
listener to whom speech was directed on the basis of prosodic cues 
alone. 

It is not enough, however, to show that there are prosodic 
differences between spr ech .directed to a child listener and an adult^ 
and that, furthermore, these differences are salient *to the degree ^ 
, that adults can recognise whether *exc.;;rpts of speech are child directed 
or adult directed on the basis of these cues. The second question, 
therefore, concerns the effect, if -any, of such prosodic features on 
the child's attention and pt^r formance . .ne possible procedure for 
« investigating this question would be to piu^-e a loud-speaker into a 
^ iargf^ toy animal and have this animal ''speak'' to the child. The 
, animal could, Cdr instance, give the child directions on completing 
a task,^ e.g^^utting together a pi ^ture puzzle. In one condition, 
the sentences given as directions wouM ^b*^^ sentences prerjecord^d in 
an adult liKt^ener situation. In another condition, the sentences 
would he thoaepr&j-recorded in a chisLd listener situation. The 
^child's response, br tlie lack of it, 'would be compared as a function 
'of pondition. It hypothesized that the' child would respond more 
_ often and moj^e appr^vpriately to directions produced with baby talk 
• . characteristic^ than) to the other sentences. 
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^ CHAPTER 5: CONCLUSION 

5.1. Conclusion ^ \ 

As stated in the introduction, the goal of the present dnvestiga-x 
tion is not only to provide some empirical data on a particular 
aspect of the linguistic ctiaracteristics of speech addressed to young 
children but also to consider the brqader implications of such find- 
ings, for the theory of language development and linguistic theory 
more generally. In what follows, the findings of the study will be 
briefly summarized and discussed in the light of these broader 
considerations . 

5.2. Implications for theory of language develoJ)ment 

The first question *lhe present investigation was designed to 
^nswei- is primarily descriptive: What are the linguistic characteristics 
of speech to young children? Specifically, what are the prosodic and 
paralingui .^t ir features-. which most commonly appear in speech to the 
young child? Further, how does the use'oTTHese features change as the 
child gets older and thus^ more sophisticated linguistically? The 
analysis of speech * samples of mothers addressing their two year old 
or five year old child ^ indicated that speech to the younger children 
contained' (1) higher mean fundamental frequency, (2)^'a greatly expanded 
frequency range, (3) numerous instances of rising sentence pitch 
terminals Ln declarative and imperative sentences, {h) a high ^incidence* 
of whispering, (^) increased durations of certain key content words in 
sentences, and (6) the multiple assignment of primary stress within a 
sentence unit. Speech to the older children, however, contained only 
features (2) and (5) and even'then the frequency range'was less 
expanvied with^ only one group of words ' showing longer duration. Although 
this lint of f^^Hturfs is prel iminary and incomplete it is clear that 
the adult spe'ik'^r maker; a systematic adji>stment in the prosodic and 
paralinguistic aspects of speech addressed, to the young child and • • 
that these adjustments vary in relation to the age of the child 
listener. . v 

^ With respect.v.to a theory of language developm^t a relevant question 
which^ one would pose concerning the characti^ristics of speech directed 
to children is whether any of these features of the verbal environment • 
are in some way critical for language-learning. Since a definitive* 
experiitient to answer this question is, not possible on ethical and 
morai grounds, on,e can only speculate with greater or lesser assurance, 
as to whether one feature or another (or more likely some combination 
of feature^) may play a significarit role. ?uch speculation would 
best be directed toward analysis aimed at exploring the 'function(s) 
certain features may serve in speech directed to^ children. 

In this investigation- the features found in speech to the child 
listener were classified according to whether they could be interpreted 
as serving primarily (a) an analytic function, to aid the child.in 
the linguistic analysis of the speech he hears, or (b) a social 



function, to capture and' maintain the child *s ^attention to t^e 
speech directed to him. Features serving a primarily social junction 
were higher fundamental frequency, expanded frequency range and\u3e 
of whispering. ^On the other hand, longer durations of content war:ds ** 
and assignment, of multiple p^:imary stress within a sentence unit \ 
were interpreted as serving primarily an analytic function. The \ 
characteristic- use of rising sentence^ final pitch terminals was seen v 
to serve both functions. " ' 

'There is, in my opinion, a stronger argument for considering*^ 
features serving an' analytic function as placing a "critical" role in 
language acquisition, The social function , 'after all, can be 
adequately fulfilled by. other means ''of communication. Fdr example, 
the use of kinesic cues, j.e., touching, using facial expressions, 
etc., may be just as effective in capturing and> maintaining the child's 
attention. The features serving primarily an analytic function may 
not only provide the child with dues necessary for the cfiild^s analysis 
of constituent structure (and the like) but may also be invaluable to 
the child's learning of certain aspects, of the prosodic system ^of 
the language he. is learning, such as, for example, the system ^f 
contrastive stress in English. However, this is not directly /true for 
intonation contour per se. The child has to learn that diffe/-ent 
utterances (e.g., imperative, declarative ,^ quest ions ) do con/rast in 
adult speech. 

Finally, the search for "critical" features for language 
acquisitior? .maybe a misguided venture in itself. What is /strongly 
implied in the question of whether one or another feature is critical 
is an all-or-none situation. I wou4,d suggest that it is more likely 
that some combination of features is necessary for language acquisition 
and that each 'indi vidual feature is only, more or less suitable or 
effective in achieving, the goal. Thus, the choice of one subset of ^ 
effective features may produce a desired result just as erf^ctively 
^s another. As evidenced in the range of individual diffj^rences ajnong 
the adult speakers in the present study, the same effect, e.g., ^tting 
the attention of the child, was accomplished :\n a variety of ways'. 

J 

5.3. Implications for linguistic theory. * \ 

It has been suggested that the study oT "simplified registers", ^ 
of which the baby talk register is one, can cont^ribute to a general 
linguistic theory by clarifying the notion of simplification in 
language- apd the elucidating factors which govern, language use 
(Ferguson 1972). We' c^n now examine how some of the features 
investigated in the present study could contribute; to these endeavors. 

Assuming that the hypothesis of universal simplification processes 
is a productive one, such features of the baby talk register .as the 
prolongation of "key" content words in sentences can be viewed as - 
leading ultimately, to ^the simplif i'Cation of structure. Longer* duration 
is jgen^rally'^ highly ^^orrelated'^with stress placement. Elements that 
ordinarily carry reduced stress are more>^ften eliminated in the 
simplification process. For example, articles are ofte'n omitted. 
Thus a sentence type used in the present investigation, e.g., "PuSh 
in the blue piece,"- was consistently produced in such a way that the 
article "the" was almost • totally obscured, wh,ile the meaning of the 
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command was kept intact. Evidence such as this can*perhaps be-^used 
to explain the omission of the article in languages thought to have 
undergone some simplification processes, for example, pidgins. 

A comparison of the use of prosodic features in the different' 
registers^ could provide a better understanding of which factors 
govern the use particular features. For example, the use of a 
high pitched voibe Ts a feature peculiar to the baby talk register.' 
None of the other "simplified registers" show a use of this feature. 
\^atever the reasons for this fact, it seems evideht^that the presence 
of a child addressee seems to play a role in^ the use of this feature. 
These are only some examples, and perhaps superf ic^l* ones at that. 
As information on "simplified registers" aod other registers inc^-eases 
the 'contributions of such studies to linguistic theory will become 
more evident and the contribution to its development should be more 
widespread. 
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